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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
spe Conclave sits for the first time to-day, and it is nearly 

certain that before our next issue the new Pope will have 
been elected. Nothing, however, has occurred to indicate on 
whom the choice wil! fall. The only new name much in people’s 
mouths is that of Cardinal Svampa, Archbishop of Bologna. 
He has never been outside Italy; but he is said to be a man 
of excellent, or indeed saintly, character, of much ability, and 
of the opinions which in the eyes of Cardinals constitute 
safety. Outside opinion has rather swerved against Cardinal 
Gotti, mainly, it would appear, because he is a plebeian, but 
the Roman Church, to do it justice, is above considerations of 
pedigree; and if we were inclined to guess without the requisite 
materials for guessing, we should say that the Pope announced 
urbi et orbi would be either Cardinal Svampa, Cardinal Gotti, or 
a“ durk Lorse.” The Powers earnestly repudiate, as we believed 
they would, any intention of claiming their “ Vetoes,” and the 
King of Italy, who, though under the ban of the Church, has 
immense influence, remains perfectly silent. The old eere- 
monials will be carefully observed, and it is acknowledged on 
all hands that the election will be free beyond all precedent. 
We may note en passant a report which comes in from many 
quarters that Cardinal Gibbons, as the representative of both 
Americas—that is, of a body of Catholics superior in number 
to that included in any European State—has, though out of 
the running himself, unexpected influence with the remaining 
Cardinals. His may be the deciding voice after all. 


It is announced, as we expected, that Russia and the United 
States have come to an agreement about Manchuria, under 
which something like Free-trade through certain ports will be 
allowed to the whole world. The refusal of China to consent 
to this was made before the final decision had been taken at 
St. Petersburg. This resolve to give up the idea of monopoly 
does not, however, mean either that Russia evacuates Man- 
churia, or that there is no chance of a war between her and 
Japan. That chance, as we have tried to explain elsewhere, 
depends rather upon the wishes of the Japanese, who can 
undoubtedly, if they please, compel the Kussians to declare 
war. We doubt if they will please, but neither we nor any 
one else can speak positively as to the secret motives which 
govern the statesmen of Tokio. The Russians evidently are 
perplexed, and are accumulating all the force they can to be 
ready for any event. We would caution our readers, how- 
ever, not to trust the figures reported, many of which are 
probably exaggerated for the benefit of the Japanese. Russia 
has any number of soldiers, but the accumulation of a 
hundred and fifty thousand on the shores of the Pacific 
juplies very large expenditure 








The death of Hassan Pasha, Admiral of the Turkish Fleet, 
may turn out to be an event of considerable importance. He 
has held that position for twenty-three years, and as he had 
allowed the Fleet to be ruined so that few of the ships could 
leave harbour, and as he accumulated an enormous fortune, it 
was believed in Constantinople that he had some special 
knowledge about the Sultan which made the latter unwilling, 
or rather afraid, to remove him. Those whom the Sultan 
dreads, however, are apt to disappear ; and there is, we believe, 
a more plausible explanation. The Sultan had convinced him- 
self of Hassan’s fidelity, and trusted to him and his sailors to 
defend Yildiz Kiosk against any insurrection, either of his 
guards or of the populace, and to provide in the worst event 
the means of flight. This the Admiral could have done 
while his ships lay in the harbour; and the Sultan, therefore, 
allowed him to ruin his Marine, and to make as much money 
as he pleased. It will be most difficult to replace him ; and it 
is quite possible that with his disappearance the revolutionary 
elements in Constantinople may acquire a new audacity. The 
entire absence of pronunciamientos in the capital has been one 
of the remarkable features of this reign, and has often 
deceived observers into a belief that Abd-ul-Hamid is 
personally popular. 


The correspondent of the New York Herald at Brussels 
publishes a statement about the Congo Free State which is 
supposed to emanate from King Leopold himself. If so, it 
is a frank defiance to the opinion of the world. The author 
of the statement denies that the King of the Congo State 
derives his rights from any European arrangement. The 
State, he says, is the King’s property, purchased with his 
money, and Germany has no more right to interfere with it 
than he would have to interfere with a German colony. All 
the charges made against the Government are “wild,” the 
Government having only replaced anarchy by “order.” 
Most of all this is rhetoric, but it has a very serious 
meaning for the unhappy Congolese, the King, if this state- 
ment is his, being evidently determined not to surrender 
his right to sell monopolies, which are used to extort heavy 
dividends for the monopolists by means of labour secured 
by cruelties unusual even in Africa. The faet that King 
Leopold is proprietor as well as Sovereign cannot diminish 
his responsibility for the people who were unquestionably 
committed by Europe to his charge in the belief that he would 
introduce among them a civilised and humane system of 
government, 


Accounts have reached London of another massacre of 
Babis in Persia, the tenth or twelfth within the writer’s 
recollection. This time it is the mob of Yezd which has 
broken out and killed every Babi accessible without dis- 
tinction of sex. The Governor tried at first to protect the 
unhappy sectaries, but finding this dangerous, he sentenced one 
to be blown away from a cannon and another to have his 
throat cut. It is not stated that he washed his hands. The 
outbreaks, which occurred on June 27th and 28th, seem to 
have had no special cause; but a Persian mob is always ready 
to kill Babis, who, though they profess to be Mahommedans, 
replace the “Sultan of the Sky” by a Pauntheistic system, 
teach a Puritan code of morals under which polygamy, 
concubinage, and the seclusion of women are abolished, and 
are rigidly teetotal. The Babis are said to number a million 
of adherents throughout Persia, besides a multitude of 
followers who dare not avow their faith; but they are regarded 
by the dynasty and by the priesthood as incorrigible rebels. 
They have unquestionably been persecuted into disaffection ; 
but though their chief pleads a divine commission to reform 
the faith, he does not claim a right to supersede the civil 
authority. It is probable, nevertheless, that the sectaries, 
who are quite ready to use the sword, would support any 
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Government which promised them full toleration and kept its 
word. 


Allowing always for the inability of Englishmen to under- 
stand Irishmen completely, the King’s visit to Ireland has 
been a continuous success. Perhaps the most striking inci- 
dent in Dublin was a reception of poor children, who, to the 
number of twelve thousand, swarmed into the Phenix Park to 
“see the King and Queen”; but a visit to Maynooth charmed 
the Roman Catholics, and several visits to theslums gratified the 
poor, who, on their Majesties’ departure on Saturday, filled the 
streets with cheering crowds. In Belfast, of course, the recep- 
tion was of the heartiest, to which the King responded in his 
reply to the municipal address by praising “your farseeing 
captains of industry” and “your intelligent artisans.” In 
Londonderry the weleome was the more enthusiastic because 
no King has ever visited the city except James II., and he 
was refused admittance. In Galway, most Irish of towns, the 
people followed the example of Dublin, and so, we doubt not, 
has Cork, though the record of the King’s arrival will not 
reach us in time for this issue. The goodwill of the people 
throughout the island is, in fact, unmistakable, and extends to 
the strongest organs of the Nationalist party. The King’s 
tact and kindliness are universally acknowledged, and though 
the acknowledgment will not diminish opposition, it will 
deprive it of something of its virulence. The visit, in fact, is 
accepted, as it was meant, as a great act of courtesy, and to 
courtesy every Irish heart responds. 


The three-cornered election at Barnard Castle, Durham, 
ended in the return of the Labour candidate, Mr. A. 
Henderson. He received 3,370 votes, while Colonel Vane, 
the Unionist, obtained 3,323, and Mr. Beaumont, the Liberal, 
only 2,809, against 5,036 given to Sir J. W. Pease in the 
election of 1900. As both Mr. Henderson and Mr. Beaumont 
were opposed to taxes on food, the majority against Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy is 6,179 to 3,323, or nearly two to one. 
We have dealt elsewhere at length with the results of the 
election, but one remarkable feature of this election is that 
nearly or quite all professional reporters described Mr. 
Henderson’s chance as hopeless. Demos, as usual, was silent 
till he roared. 


The Hungarian Chamber has been shaken by an unprece- 
dented scandal. Some one has been stupid enough to try to 
bribe Dr. Papp, a leader of the Obstructionists, offering him 
£420 to stay away from the House for twelve days. There 
seems to be no doubt of the facts, Dr. Papp producing the 
actual banknotes placed in his hands, and giving up the name 
of the person who paid them,—a well-known journalist. As 
money is not plentiful with journalists in Hungary, the 
Extremists at once leaped to the conclusion that the money 
had been paid by order of Count Khuen Hedervary, the 
Premier. The Count assented to a Commission of Inquiry, 
but the incident so encouraged and enraged the Obstruc- 
tionists that they succeeded in preventing him from speaking. 
It seems that they can bring Parliamentary proceedings to a 
dead-lock, and that they will do it unless further concessions 
are made about the separation of the Austrian and Hungarian 
armies. The obvious remedy is a Dissolution, as Count 
Khuen Hedervary believes that the nation is opposed to the 
Extremists, but many observers are convinced that the 
Emperor must suspend the Constitution. In England or 
America the minority would be at once fettered by new rules, 
but in Hungary this is allowed on all hands to be nearly or 
quite impossible. 


The debate on the second reading of the South African 
Loan and War Contribution Bill on Monday involved the 
very important question of imported labour in South Africa, 
Sir William Harcourt, after an elaborate analysis of the claims 
upon the new loan of £65,000,000, declared that “this is the 
beginning of loans. It is perfectly obvious that the requisites 
of these countries will demand loans for development in addi- 
tion to these and far beyond them if anything is to be done at all 
that isin contemplation.” The formidable part of these under- 
takings is the cost, and the cost “ depends upon the question of 
labour... .. a disputed, and violently disputed, question 
inthe Transvaal.” The alleged fact that the mining industry 
declares that it cannot be solvently conducted except “on 
the basis of Asiatic labour” makes. Sir William Harcourt 








asserted, the problem a formidable one, for if the mineg 
are entitled to cheap labour, so are all other industries. Hg 
was unable, just as we have always been, to understand why 
in other parts of the world the gold-mining industry can bg 
conducted with white labour, but not in the Transvaal. Tho 
House had to determine whether South Africa was to beg 
white man’s or a yellow man’s land. He demanded that the 
Government, which had admitted that the overwhelming 
opinion of the Colonial population was against Asiatic labour, 
should declare their opposition to the introduction of such 
labour. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his reply, after offering the cordial con. 
gratulations of “this side of the House” to Sir William 
Harcourt on his recovery from his recent illness, pointed out 
that only thirty millions of the new loan was not reproductive, 
and that was due to thewar. The Colonies, he added, would in 
his judgment have no difficulty whatever in raising any funds 
required for future development. With respect to coloured 
labour, he deprecated the tempting of the Kaffirs from the 
mines by offers of higher wages for work on railway making, 
as it would throw the whole of the mining industry 
on which everything in the Colony depended—out of gear, 
Railways are necessary to serve this industry, and to dis. 
tribute the produce of Boer farms to the centres created by 
this industry. Lord Milner, therefore, had suggested that 
Indian coolies should be introduced under specific conditions 
for railway building. This had been done by the self-governing 
Co‘ony of Natal, and the principle was applicable to the 
Transvaal, which, apart from Imperial interests, is to be 
treated as a self-governing Colony. The introduction of any 
Asiatics must therefore be approved by the Transvaal as if it 
were a self-governing Colony. Mr. Chamberlain favoured the 
introduction of coolies, but he considered that the opinion of 
the Transvaal was at present hostile to Indian labour. He 
believed in time the opposition would change to a demand, but 
till that time such labour could not be introduced. ‘The ques- 
tion of Chinese labour had not yet arisen. We agree that 
coolies could be introduced as Government servants fur fixed 
periods, since there would be a specific guarantee avainst 
slavery that could not be secured in the case of yrivata 
employment. An Indian coolie employed by Government, 
and looked after by the Indian authorities, is in a very 
different position from an indentured Chinaman in tha 
employment of the private capitalist. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Balfour moved the suspensior of tho 
12 o'clock rule for the purpose of passing certain Government 
Bills, including the Sugar Convention Bill; the Employment 
of Children Bill; that dealing with the Port of London; the 
Prevention of Corruption Bill, as important to London as the 
Port Bill; and the Motor-car Bill. Lord Hugh Cecil declared 
that the Government were inconsistent in moving this motion, 
while they denied any opportunity for the deliberation of tho 
more important new fiscal policy, the condemnation of which 
“ranged from the House of Lords to the miners of Durham.” 
Discussion was necessary to complete the rout of the Fair- 
traders, whose present position recalled the lines :— 


“ But those behind cried ‘ Forward !’ 
And those before cried ‘ Back!’ ” 


Mr. Balfour answered that he thought before the Dissolution 
they would have an opportunity of discussing the question, but 
added :—I do not admit that every Parliament has to discuss 
the programme which is to be laid before its successor, nor 
has that ever been accepted as the Constitutional principle.” 
It was a preposterous demand in view of the fact that “an 
inquiry is going on.” Mr. Balfour met the ironic cheers that 
this statement elicited with a somewhat bitter retort as to 
the happy intuition by which his friends had reached “the 
heart of the truth” without inquiry, and declaring that the 
demand for a discussion was a mere “party move,” refused it. 
Sir John Gorst replied that those who held to the old fiscal 
principles of the party were denounced as traitors and rebels, 
and they asked for a discussion in order to clear the situation. 
This sharp affair of outposts seems to point to an early 
Dissolution. 


The important debate on the second reading of the Sugar 
Convention Bill was opened on Tuesday by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour who said that the House of Commons in approving 
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by its resolution of November 24th, 1902, “ the policy embodied 
in the Convention relating to sugar, signed at Brussels on 
March 5th, 1902,” had already sanctioned the Bill. The 
Brussels Convention had for the first time struck a forcible 
plow against the system of bounties, “ which arose from the 
operations of the cartels with the support of prohibitive tariffs.” 
Mr. Lough, in opposing, declared that every additional penny 
Jaced upon the price of a pound of sugar involved a burden 
of £15,000,000 on the consumers. The Bill also involved a 
licy of certificates of origin. Mr. Gibson Bowles asserted 
that it was a Bill “to promote a foreign monopoly held by 
Germany in sugar,” and that it was the initial step of the new 
policy of dear food. Sir John Gorst objected to the Con- 
yention because it reserved a sur-tax that gave foreigners the 
absolute monopoly of their own markets, while we were asked 
“to take an active part in a considerable interference with the 
course of trade.” Mr. Bryce dealt at length with the Con- 
stitutional question involved. He laid down the axiom that 
“no treaty requiring legislation could possibly have any effect 
or bind any country until after legislation had been passed. 
We were free, perfectly free.” The benefit to the West 
Indies would turn on the steadiness of prices, but there was 
nothing to show that the price would not fluctuate as hitherto. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday. Mr. Winston 
Churchill said that the Bill was “an insidious attack on the 
principle of Free-trade. It was part of a general scheme for 
raising the cost of articles of consumption in the supposed 
interest of particular industries in the country.” It was a 
working model for Mr. Chamberlain's greater scheme, and 
involved “ the certainty of dearer food.” But foreign countries 
welcomed the Convention because of the injury they suffered 
from the bounty system, which was of value to us in the 
expansion of our trade by secondary processes of manufacture. 
Even if the Colonies gained, Great Britain would lose six times 
as much as they gained. Mr. Chamberlain stated that the 
threat of penalties contained in the Bill would only be put in 
force to an insignificant extent, and he denied Mr. Churchill’s 
assertion that the Bill was a model of the new fiscal plan. 
The bounty system, he asserted, had paid Germany well, 
especially in the secondary industries connected with the pro- 
duction of beet-sugar. Further, the ultimate object of the 
bounty was to secure, as it was in the process of securing, a 
monopoly. The Bill would prevent this monopoly, and 
would ensure, by a varied area of supply, stability of 
price. The price of sugar had gone down since the Con- 
vention, and the jam trade was not in the slightest danger, 
though it might suffer. Again, under the present system 
the refining trade remained stationary when it ought to have 
leaped forward. The West Indies were capable of supplying 
us with the greatest part of our demand. “If we had only 
given them fair justice, I believe their output at the present 
time would have been a thousand millions of tons.” The 
second reading was carried by a majority of 80 votes. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was very able, but it did not prove 
that an interference with trade was the way to produce 
the free trade in sugar which he desired. We believe that 
the Sugar Convention, instead of producing the results 
expected, will deal a most serious blow to our trade and 
commerce. We deeply.regret that the House should lend its 
sanction to so dangerous a scheme. It should be added that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech is generally held to be a proof that 
he has no intention of withdrawing from the attitude in 
regard to the taxation of food which he has taken up from the 
beginning. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday, while the Colonial 
Office vote was under discussion, Mr. Chamberlain again dealt 
with Colonial affairs. After asserting Canada’s willingness to 
go still further in the direction of tariff preference for British 
goods provided we reciprocated, Mr. Chamberlain turned to 
South Africa. Though the time had not yet come to dispense 
with peace-preservation legislation, the Boers were settling 
down. He attached no great importance to General Botha’s 
letter. With regard to the new diamond ordinance, he ridi- 
culed the notion that Lord Milner had altered the law in 
favour of the De Beers Company. The sole object of the 
Government was to make the best possible bargain for the 
State. That is, of course, the case. Lord Milner may have 
made a mistake, but we fecl the most absolute confidence that 





he will have been influenced in the matter by one considera- 
tion, and one only,—the desire to do the best for the Colony. 
Turning to Malta, Mr. Chamberlain insisted that the parents 
must be given a free choice as to whether their children should 
learn English or Italian. In 1902, 85 per cent. of the parents 
chose English. It is impossible to read a speech from Mr. 
Chamberlain such as that of Thursday night without recog- 
nising his unrivalled power as an Imperial administrator, and 
regretting that, instead of employing gifts so great and so 
various in the practical work of the Empire, he should be about 
to plunge into the hopeless task of advocating a fiscal fallacy up 
and down the United Kingdom, and labouring to cover up its 
hollowness by the use of that rhetorical and dialectical skill 
of which he is a master. 


The second reading in the House of Lords of the London 
Education Bill was moved on Tuesday by Lord Londonderry, 
the President of the Board of Education, and carried 
by 69 votes to 26. The Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
singularly judicious speech said that the Government had 
endeavoured to meet Nonconformist complaints as to the 
frequent inaccessibleness of any but Church schools. Such 
complaints had, however, in London no basis, for every chiid 
is within reach of a Board school. Moreover, it could not be 
denied that in London voluntary subscriptions were intended 
to support specific religious teaching, for the subscribers 
also pay education-rates. Denominational schools are 
more necessary than ever in London, for, as the Archbishop 
said, the new day Training Colleges will in time create a class 
of teachers untrained in religious teaching. The Duke of 
Devonshire admitted the good work of the School Board, and 
did not doubt that it “would have used the greater power as 
well” as it had used the less, yet he doubted if the work had 
been so perfect as to render imitation necessary. On Thurs- 
day the Bill passed through Committee. 


Mr. Asquith on Wednesday at the St. James’s Hall dealt 
with the question of preferential tariffs in a brilliant 
sound, and remarkable speech. He pointed out that 
Free-traders generally welcomed an inquiry into changed 
conditions, for “if, in 1846, Free-trade was to the United 
Kingdom an inestimable boon, in the times in which we 
lived it had become a vital necessity.” Mr. Asquith went on 
to show that in order to secure Mr. Chamberlain’s avowed 
object, the “diversion of the sources of supply from outside 
the Empire to within the Empire,” the duty must be suffi- 
ciently high and the discrimination sufficiently great “to 
tempt labour and capital to open up new sources of supply 
in the Colonies.” Now, even a duty of five shillings a quarter 
on foreign wheat would add to the national bread bill eight 
millions a year, for the prices of wheat in Germany, France, 
and Ituly show that every farthing of import duty is paid by 
the consumer. In England, with a shilling duty, the price 
was 28s. “ The Germans had a duty of 7s. 7d. What was 
the German price ?—35s. The French had a duty of 12s. 
What was the French price?—39s. The Italians, who were 
the worst off of all, had a duty of a little over 13s. What 
was the Italian price ?—44s.” The conclusion is surely 
unanswerable. 


The Australian dislike of coloured workmen goes very far. 
They recently refused to allow any steamers belonging to 
companies under contract to be worked by lascars. Mr. 
Chamberlain thereupon informed the Government of the 
Commonwealth that in that case the British Post Office 
would be unable to recommend the grant of subsidies in 
union with the Australian Post Office, but suggested that 
alternate contracts might be given to companies employing 
and not employing coloured crews. Sir E. Barton, the Premier, 
has now rejected that proposal absolutely, and contends in 
announcing the decision of his Government that it is 
Australia which cares for the Empire, and not Great Britain. 
As the lascars are British subjects, as no one complains of 
their conduct, and as they do not settle in Australia, the 
Australians’ restriction is unreasonable, Nobody wishes to inter- 
fere with their policy in their own continent, but to deny to 
the Mother-country the right to man her ships as she pleases 
cannot be called friendly, or good Imperialism. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD RANDOLPH’S OLD CLOTHES. 


NE of the most curious facts about the present 
political crisis is that hitherto no one seems to have 
noticed that there is nothing new about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
so-called new departure, and that in reality he is only 
dressing up in Lord Randolph Churchill’s old clothes, and 
in clothes, too, which Lord Randolph deliberately aban- 
doned after a trial—i.e., after he had gained experience 
and knowledge at the Treasury—as shoddy and not 
fit for a statesman to wear. ‘The essential thing 
about Mr. Chamberlain’s policy as it is being developed 
by the Birmingham Committee, which works for and 
under Mr. Chamberlain, is that though food is to 
be taxed, the total amount of the contribution made 
by the working man to the State in respect of articles 
consumed by him and his family shall not be increased. 
What he will pay on bread, mutton, beef, and cheese 
is to be balanced by a reduction of his payments on 
tea, tobacco, and sugar. The workman when he settles 
his weekly bill, urges Mr. Chamberlain, will pay no more 
than formerly, but he will pay it through preferential 
duties on food, intended to help the Colonies, instead of on 
tea, sugar, and tobacco,—taxes which do the Empire no 
good. This is held to be a very original and striking 
piece of statecraft. But, as we have said, the so- 
called Chamberlain policy was set forth nineteen years ago 
by Lord Randolph Churchiil, though wisely abandoned by 
him after a brief Ministerial experience, first at the India 
Office, and then at the Treasury, had taught him a fiscal 
lesson which he never afterwards forgot. He took off the 
shoddy clothes, and put them away. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Chamberlain has found them, and has hastened to array 
himself in them as if they were a brand-new suit of the 
very best quality. 

On November 27th, 1884, Lord Randolph was inter- 
viewed by the Pall Mall Gazette under the heading of 
“The Toryism of To-morrow.” We cannot quote the 
whole of this long and very interesting interview—why 
should not the Pall Mall Gazette itself reprint it at length P 
—but the gist of it is easily given. Lord Randolph began 
by declaring :—‘ We Tories have a great card in reserve in 
the Fair-trade movement...... I recognise quite clearly 
that it will require a good deal of time to bring the 
boroughs round to Fair-trade or a tax on corn. When the 
truth comes to be known—hear, for instance, what Sir 
John Macdonald has to say of the actual working of the 
thing in Canada—I am not at all sure that Fair-trade will 
continue to be regarded as so much of an economical 
fallacy. But I look on these things, and have always done 
so, solely from the point of view of revenue for 
new expenditure you must go to new sources of revenue. 
No one need think of putting a tax on corn and a duty on 
imported manufactures first by themselves; Fair-trade 
would be a part of a general revision of the tariff in the 
interests of the revenue. What, for instance, if we 
greatly reduced the duty on tobacco andon tea? Thatand 
things like that would cover a multitude of new duties. 
The reductions would be immensely popular with the 
working classes, and would, moreover, 1 do not doubt, 
bring in an increase of revenue itself.” Lord Randolph 
goes on to deal with the Imperial question in a very 
characteristic passage. “The Pall Mall Gazette,” he says, 
“is doing an excellent service by keeping the question of 
the Empire above of [sic] the region of party politics. 
This is most important in the matter of the Colonies, 
although all the present talk, by the way, about Imperial 
federation is mere moonshine. The scheme is altogether 
premature, and it is the greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose that the fussy self-constituted representatives of 
the Colonies here really represent public opinion out there.” 
‘These passages, and, indeed, the whole tone of the inter- 
view, show that at the moment Lord Randolph Churchill 
believed, as Mr. Chamberlain does now, that the working 
men might be got to consent to a tax on food and on 
manufactured articles if a proportionate amount of taxa- 
tion on tea and other commodities were removed. Very 
greatly to his credit, Lord Randolph soon gave up these ideas 
and became a convinced Free-trader. A year’s experience 
of responsible statesmanship showed him that he was 


gy 
cherishing a delusion. Mr. Chamberlain has done just the 
opposite. He began as a Free-trader, and after nearly 
twenty years of official experience he has come back ang 
picked up Lord Randolph’s discarded habiliments. It is g 
spectacle from which former admirers of Mr. Chamberlain 
would gladly avert their gaze. We should like to say of 
him as we can say of Lord Randolph :— 
“Thebes did his green unthinking youth engage; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age.” 
Instead, we have to admit that Mr. Chamberlain, hayino 
found the light in his youth, has deliberately turned away 
from it. It was in a humorous address to him that the 
poet of the “Hawarden Horace” said both wittily ang 
prophetically :— 
“ When you, once steeped in Socialist stingo, 
Now sinning wilfully against the light, 
Embrace the maxims of the jumping Jingo, 
And scout the school of Manchester and Bright.” 

It is hardly worth while seriously to combat the delusiong 
and fallacies which Lord Randolph Churchill soon saw 
through and abandoned, but as we have raised the point, 
we may note the true answer to the Chamberlain-ci-devanj. 
Churchill fallacy that the transfer of a tax from tea to corn, 
or from coffee to cheese, makes no difference to the working 
man. In fact, it makes a very great difference, and for 
this reason. The tax on tea, of course, raises the price 
of tea, but the State gathers practically the whole of the 
increase into its purse, and the money thus raised is spent 
on objects which benefit the entire community, and so the 
working man. When, however, a tax is placed only on 
foreign corn, though the price is raised, only a portion of 
the increase goes into the purse of the State, and is then 
redistributed. The other portion of the increase goes into 
the pockets of the British and Colonial growers of corn and 
makers of cheese. To put it another way, a great part 
of the tax is distributed, not among the whole people, but 
among a special class,—the corn-growers and cheese. 
producers of the Empire. The essential idea of a Protec- 
tive tax is not to raise revenue and to fill the Exchequer, 
but to raise the price of the home article and to 
keep out the goods of the foreigner. Therefore, even 
though the workman was nominally only paying a 
tax on corn equivalent to the tax on tea from which 
he was relieved, he would really be paying a great deal 
more. Inorder to get as much into the Treasury as was got 
in by the Tea-tax, corn would have to be taxed very much 
more heavily, as none of the increased price of British and 
Colonial corn would reach the Treasury. The pipe would 
be leaky, and therefore a great deal more water would be 
required to keep the cistern full. In other words, to take 
off a non-Protective tax and put on a Protective one instead 
necessitates a great increase in the burden of the tax. 
A Protective tax means giving a subsidy to the Protected 
trades and industries. But that subsidy has got to come 
from somewhere, and that somewhere can only be the 
pockets of the consumers and taxpayers. However, our 
present purpose is not to argue the economic point, but to 
show the strange political irony which has made Mr. 
Chamberlain array himself in the cast-off clothes of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 





RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


; ae is a balance of probability, we think, on the 

whole, in favour of the opinion that Russia and Japan 
will not go to war, at any rate for some time to come. 
There are, no doubt, elements of danger, serious danger, in 
the situation. One which has as yet attracted little atten- 
tion is that the Czar, who prefers peace to the frightful 
responsibilities which war would throw upon him, has not, 
as regards Japan, a completely free hand. He could not 
refuse a challenge from Japan, or take any step backwards, 
which would be interpreted as a refusal. He is the head 
of a military Monarchy, and his great soldiers would re- 
gard anything like menace from an Asiatic Power as an 
insult which it would be a dishonour not to avenge. The 
war would, they think, be a duel. Great Britain would 
not interfere unless Japan were attacked by a second Power, 
—that is, in fact, by France; and America, though greatly 
irritated by Russian conduct, would not run the risk of 
arresting a tide of prosperity for the sake of Japan. The 
island-Empire would stand alone; and to accept any 





affront, even a small one, from an Asiatic Power without 
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“allies would gall the pride of the Russian Army to a degree 
which no Emperor would risk. The bureaucracy, too, 
would share the feeling of the soldiers, with this aggrava- 
tion, that war would relieve them of some of their heavy 
burden. They know that the internal position is perilous, 
and know also that during a war discontent would be 
silent, being overpowered by the passionate wish among 
all classes that Holy Russia should prevail. On the 
other side, Japan also has reasons for desiring war. Her 
statesmen think that with their new Fleet they are sure to 

revail at sea, and if they prevail at sea Japan herself will 
be safe from invasion, and they will be able to conduct the 
war on land as slackly or as energetically as they please. 
Moreover, they will be opposed only by Russia, for the 
Powers of the Triple Alliance have little direct interest in 
the contest, and France, which has an interest as the ally 
of Russia, will not be willing to compel Great Britain 
under the terms of the Treaty of Tokio to enter the arena. 
The war would be a duel, as we have said, and Japan, 
besides considering that the stake—viz., ascendancy in 
Korea—is quite adequate, may have a strong desire to prove 
to Europe that she really deserves to be accoynted one of 
the Greater Powers. The passion of her ruling men is to 
be reckoned as equals in all respects by their European 
rivals. At present, though they are respected, especially 
by Englishmen, they have not quite attained that level, 
and the difficulty of winning that last rung of the ladder 
at once excites and exasperates them. Moreover, it is diffi- 
cult for any people to contemplate war without expecting 
success, and the Japanese perceive that if they succeed 
their influence over China, already considerable, will 
become almost irresistible, and will add to an incalculable 
degree to their influence and position in the world. The 
Japanese are a vain as well as a patriotic people, and a 
chanee of compelling Europe to admit them to the first 
grade among States would seem to the whole nation 
worth heavy sacrifices. 


Nevertheless, as we said before, we think actual war 
will be avoided. Russia under her present Emperor will 
not attack without provocation merely out of desire for 
more territory, either in Korea or among the islands. The 
Japanese, though an ambitious and daring, are also a 
prudent people, as they proved by their long preparations 
for the war with China, by their retreat when Europe 
forbade them to reap the full advantage of their 
victory, and by the steady way in which they have 
devoted the last eight years to strengthening their 
armaments. They understand a great deal of the 
politics of the world, as they showed by their Treaty 
with Great Britain, and they must know that defeat by 
Japanese would mean for the Romanoffs ruin, and that 
consequently the whole might of Russia would be exerted 
to prevent such a calamity. Whatever the cost or the 
waste of life, army after army would be forwarded by 
railway to the Pacific, till at last the resources of Tokio 
began to give way under the continuous strain. The 
speech attributed to a great official in the Asiatic 
Department at St. Petersburg about English duplicity, 
American credulity, and the capacity of Russia to 
defeat five Powers at once, if uttered at all, was doubt- 
less intended as a piece of “ bluffing,” such as has 
often been found useful in Asiatic diplomacy ; but judged 
in the severest way, the means at the disposal of the Czar 
are very great. ‘The Asiatic railways as military railways 
are complete, and it is by no means certain that Russia 
would not have help from China, where the old Conserva- 
tive party would like nothing better than to discredit the 
effect of Western reforms and Western alliances upon the 
strength of a Mongol nation. It is not the Empress- 
Regent or her Court, but the weak Emperor and the 
“Reformers,” who are attracted by Japan. ‘The 
statesmen of Tokio control a splendid Fleet and 
a formidable Army, but they have no Fortunatus’s 
purse from which to draw endless supplies, and over- 
taxation is the one oppression which might make their 
people refuse to sacrifice life and fortune any longer 
to an ambitious hope. We doubt if the Government of 
Tokio, which with all its tendency to push must be a 
Government of men of strong sense, will run so extreme a 
risk to gain an uncertain reward,—a possible dominance in 
Korea. Russia will not pay them an indemnity, and she 
has nothing to cede which Japan would care to take. 
Defeat, on the other hand, would cost Tokio all her influence 








in Korea, which is said by Japanese to be indispensable 
to the very existence of their people, who no longer pro- 
duce at home sufficient food to maintain so large a 
population. We do not, ourselves, exactly see why Japan 
should not buy food from the whole world, as we do; 
but Tokio knows its own business, and, knowing it, must 
be aware that the contingency of an embargo on supplies 
from Korea gravely increases the dangers which she would 
incur if defeated in the field by her great antagonist. 

We write, of course, with the greatest reserve, for we 
recognise fully the imperfection of European knowledge 
when dealing with Japan. There are forces at work there 
which, in spite of the eager interest with which the 
country is watched, are still entirely unknown to the West. 
No white man, for instance, even pretends to know 
accurately the political convictions of the Emperor, yet 
they must greatly affect decisions upon such subjects as 
peace and war. The minds of the statesmen are better 
known, but the waves of popular feeling, which certainly 
affect, and sometimes even control, them, are watched 
through a kind of mist. Are the common folk of 
Japan dreading or desiring war? There is un- 
certainty even as to the fighting capacity of Japan, though 
it is unquestionably great. Keen observers who watched 
her troops in China during the rescue of the Legations 
were inclined to believe that Japanese soldiers are among 
the best in the world, and that the organisation of the 
Army is superior in many respects to that of any European 
State. The Japanese soldiers were always ready, never 
tired, and never without either cartridges or rations. 
Their discipline was perfect, and their courage amounted 
to a disregard of death which was positively contemptuous. 
Their bearing in the field, indeed, enabled the clear eyes 
which watched them to understand why Mongols so nearly 
conquered the world, and did conquer the Eastern Empire 
of Rome. Nevertheless, the Japanese have never yet met 
European soldiers in battle, and until they have any 
calculation as to the fighting strength of Japan must be 
more or less based on hypotheses which experience may 
disprove. ‘The something wanting in most Asiatics may not 
be wanting in the Japanese; but till that has been proved 
in a pitched battle a doubt will always linger in the minds of 
scientific soldiers. The Russians think themselves greatly 
their superiors in the field, but the Russians have no evidence 
to offer, and may be unconsciously deluded by that vanity 
of the European which forgets how he was defeated by 
Arabs in Palestine and by Turks ona hundred fields in 
Eastern Europe. We must wait for experience to teach 
us, and, in spite of the endless rumours, we do not think 
that the experience will be acquired this year. 





THE BASIS OF IMPERIAL LOYALTY. 


\ 7 R. CHAMBERLAIN has as yet produced only two 
weighty arguments in favour of his proposal to 
abandon the British policy of Free-trade, a policy which 
has now been maintained for more than half-a-century, and 
which has resulted in a prosperity that amazes, and slightly 
disgusts, the remainder of the world. He thinks that 
we shall thereby acquire the power of punishing any State 
which shows itself inconveniently Protectionist, and that 
we shall a'so bind the free Colonies—Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa—-to ourselves by streng links of interest. 
It is not unnatural in him to have embraced both ideas. 
As an experienced manufacturer he has quite realised the 
fact that a closed market means loss to those who want to 
supply that market, and does not quite see that most of 
the loss necessarily falls upon the possessors of the market 
who are shutting it up. He is, moreover, a fighting 
Englishman, and wants, therefore, to coerce his potential 
customers into buying of him, and sees no way except 
“retaliation,” that is, doing the very thing which in his 
opponent so rouses his indignation and contempt. He is, 
too, besides being a manufacturer by training, a great 
Colonial Secretary, who wants to make of all Colonies either 
valuable properties or invaluable allies. His visit to South 
Africa has brought before his mind in the strongest way 
the vast extent and, so to speak, the grandeur of the 
Colonies ; he foresees their future expansion, and he wants 
to tie them to the Motherland by bonds which neither will 
ever be willing to break. Being full of the modern notion 
that profit from friendship is its strongest cement, he casts 
about for some source of profit which he can offer to the 
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Colonies, and finds it in a preferential tariff. A favoured 
dealer, he says to himself, never dislikes his customer, and 
the Colonies shall be placed in that position. 


We think his economics ail wrong, especially his idea 
that by fining yourself you can make an enemy leave 
off fining you, and we hope when Mr. Chamberlain has 
made his proposals a little more definite to demonstrate 
that truth past question; but just now we want to challenge 
the view he has very clearly expressed about the Colonies. 
We do not believe that economic interest is the bond of 
empires, and should like very much to know why Mr. 
Chamberlain entertains the contrary belief. Is it because 
men are selfish, and feel, therefore, an appeal to their 
selfishness as they feel nothing else? They are selfish, no 
doubt, very selfish ; but if history teaches anything it is 
that they will suppress their pecuniary selfishness for 
many considerations, some of them very slight. Nations 
have half-ruined themselves to assert their dignity, to defend 
a theological tenet, or to seat a dynasty which economically 
mattered nothing whatever to their interests. The South 
fought her grand customer the North almost to the point of 
exhaustion rather than give up the doctrine of State 
rights, and its correlative, slavery for blacks. The strongest 
disintegrating influence in the Union at this moment is the 
disposition of the North to enforce equality between her 
white and coloured citizens. Great Britain grants Ireland 
complete Free-trade, and buys ninety per cent. of all she 
produces without those purchases in the least soothing 
away the irritations, most of them sentimental, which for 
centuries have kept the two islands apart. The Boer 
Republics were growing rich beyond precedent mainly 
through British capital and energy, when, chiefly through 
an ungovernable pride of race, they staked and lost all in 
a battle with the British. Scotland bore her poverty 
for centuries rather than end it by absorption in Britain. 
Of all cities in the world, Manchester and Liverpool are 
economically the most interdependent, and of all cities in 
Britain, Liverpool and Manchester are the most bitterly 
jealous and inclined to quarrel. At this very moment the 
most burning of all questions between the Mother-country 
and the free Colonies is not an economic one at all. If 
there is a proposition which in abstract justice is un- 
answerable, it is that all well-conducted subjects of the 
British Empire have a right to free entrance and undis- 
turbed residence in all provinces of that Empire; yet if the 
Imperial Government insisted on that in the interest of 
its coloured subjects, we should probably lose within ten 
years Canada, Australia, and South Africa. They all in- 
tend to remain “ white men’s countries,” and on that point 
even decline to hear argument. So should we if Indians or 
negroes from West Africa showed an inclination to settle 
here in millions, and we therefore leave the Colonies free 
to maintain their own policy on the subject. But the quarrel 
is, all the same, one that but for this decision of ours would 
outweigh all the economic advantages of unity. If Mr. 
Chamberlain doubts that, let him offer the Colonies 
exemption from duties in our ports on condition of the 
free admission of all coloured men, and see what the 
reply will be. The Canadians and Australians were not 
expecting or defending any pecuniary advantage when 
they swarmed into South Africa to defend the flag, nor 
if we treited them with contumely would they care 
what they lost in asserting their own dignity and freedom. 
The true cement of empires is sentiment. It may be racial 
sentiment, or religious sentiment, or a sentiment born of 
historic pride, but it is entirely independent of any considera- 
tions which affect the till. Mr. Chamberlain would not 
say if he saw an Irish regiment charging for the flag, 
“Ah! see what devotion a grand customer inspires!” but 
he ought logically to say it, and only would not because 
his instinct, like that of every Englishman, is nobler than 
his calculation. One of those strong sentiments is love of 
independence, and we are by no means sure, if an agreement 
about tariffs bound both England and her Colonies, that 
this sentiment would not within a very short period be 
excoriated. We are quite sure that any limitation on the 
financial powers of our Parliament would sooner or later 
be resented here, and Canadians, Australians, and South 
Africans are only Englishmen settled under other stars, 
and among different conditions from our own. Com- 
munity of blood is, of course, a most powerful bond; but 
if the experience of all nations is not delusive, relations can 
quarrel over pecuniary disputes more bitterly than those 


who are not related. We back cousins to fight for a 
disputable legacy till the lawyers have got it all. 
They stick by each other most frankly and most enduringly 
when each household is independent. 

The Colonists will, we feel convinced, be most friendly 
and most faithful if they are let alone, treated always ag 
equals and not as dependents asking for pecuniary 
advantages, bound to us only by a common loyalt 
to the flag and the throne which upholds it, and by 
a common belief in the future of the Empire which 
has grown in so unexpected, and even mysterious, 
a way from the little chilly island in the North 
Atlantic. The object to be sought in dealing with them 
is not to excite their sense that we are good customers, 
but to remove their lurking idea that we regard them ag 
poor relations, not quite on an equality with ourselves, and 
bound to be very grateful if on any occasion we postpone 
our interests to their own. There was justification for that 
latent idea once, but it, and the circumstances which pro- 
duced it, have been swept away by the stream of events, 
There is no need now to assure the Colonists that from the 
moment they stood by our side in a war in which wo 
seemed defeated all thought of inequality disappeared, and 
that we reckon all alike as soldiers in one grand army 
under one old flag. And there is still less need to offer 
them the small annuities which Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
think they will so gratefully accept, even from a divided 
nation. 





THE BARNARD CASTLE ELECTION. 


F Mr. Chamberlain still keeps his clear eye for electoral 
signs, the lesson of the Barnard Castle election can- 
not have been lost upon him. It is the “ writing on the 
wall,” a small but none the less certain indication that 
the Chamberlain policy, the policy of taxing the food of 
the people in the hope of adding a material tie to the 
present ties which bind the Empire, is doomed to failure. 
Mr. Chamberlain is always a gallant fighter, and even 
though he reads the omens, he will, of course, show no 
signs of fear or embarrassment. He will be certain to 
“fight on well,” and to— 
“Strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart e’er we master his own.” 
Nevertheless, he has had his warning as to what the people 
will say whenever the great question is put before them, 
Though a three-cornered fight always tosome extent confuses 
the public mind, there can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
the election if it is looked at without prejudice and with a 
desire to know the truth. In the first place, we have the 
momentous fact that though the Liberal vote was split 
between two very strong candidates, the Unionist candi- 
date was unable to capture the seat. We would ask any 
candid reader to consider whether this is the sort of thing 
that would happen if the Chamberlain policy were about to 
sweep the country. If the nation, as Mr. Chamberlain would 
have us believe, were really moved to its depths by the 
desire to penalise the foreigner and help the Colonies by a 
food-tax, 1s it conceivable that a Unionist supporter of the 
new policy would be unable to gain the seat, even when 
his Free-trade and Liberal opponents were locked in a 
deadly struggle? 

Next look at the actual figures. At the Barnard Castle 
election the essential political question in the minds of the 
electors was that of Free-trade v. Protection. Personal 
considerations were, of course, largely involved—and, we 
may remark, told very heavily in favour of so powerful a 
candidate as Colonel Vane—but the only political issue 
that counted was the Chamberlain policy. That was in all 
men’s minds at Barnard Castle, as it is in every other 
part of the country. What was the result? Out of the 
9,502 who voted, 6,179 electors gave their votes for men 
who were known to be opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
—i.e., were for Free-trade—and only 3,328 electors could 
be induced to vote for Protection, though Protection, we 
admit, sheltered by an alias. In other words, on the issue 
of Free-trade v. Protection, Free-trade carried it by 2,856 
votes. No doubt it will be said that Colonel Vane was 
not really a Protectionist, and that he only gave a half- 
hearted assent to the policy. The answer to that is that, 
even if he did not commit himself quite absolutely, 





he was the only candidate for whom any convinced 
Chamberlainite could have voted, and that the whole 
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weight of Mr. Chamberlain’s organisations was flung 
upon his side. We believe we are right in saying 
that the Tariff Reform League did everything it 
could to secure his return, and that the Chamberlain 
Birmingham literature was showered upon the constitu- 
ency in his interest. Since he received such support it 
matters very little that the candidate talked at large 
about inquiry and discussion. In spite of that, every 
one knew which side he was on. In a word, it was uni- 
versally recognised that Colonel Vane represented the policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and his opponents that of Free- 
trade. If, therefore, the election at Barnard Castle is 
looked at simply and straightforwardly, it must be ad- 
mitted to be a victory for the Free-traders in the “big 
fight” to which Mr. Chamberlain has challenged his 
opponents. It may be, of course—though we do not 
think so—that the victory in the first battle will not prove 
an omen of final success, but at any rate it is idle to deny 
that the defeat of Colonel Vane is a triumph for Free- 


trade. 

The fight at Barnard Castle has had tho effect of 
bringing into prominence the need fer closer and more 
active organisation on the part of the Unionist Free- 
traders. We have always urged, and must again urge, 
that such organisation is required, not so much 
in the interests of Free-trade as in those of the 
Unionist party. We want organisation, not to split 
the party, but in order to save it. We can easily make 
our meaning clear. At present there is scattered through- 
out the country avery large number of Unionist Free-traders. 
But these men see, or fancy they see, that the Unionist 
party is being entirely monopolised by Mr. Chamberlain 
and his associates. ‘They forget Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
that the Chamberlain policy is not to be made a test of party 
loyalty, and they are beginning to say that the Unionist 
party is becoming no place for them. The next step is to 
consider whether they ought not to join some Free-trade 
organisation. But the only Free-trade organisations visible 
to them for the moment belong to the Liberal party. 
Accordingly there is, under existing circumstances, a very 
real danger of large defections from the Unionist party. 
If, however, the prominent Free-trade Unionists will assert 
themselves, and will make themselves visible by developing 
the very excellent nucleus of an organisation which they 
already possess in the Free-Food League, this dangerous 
leakage in the party may yet be stopped. If a visible 
banner were erected Free-trade Unionists would flock to 
it. When they can see none, and only hear the roar of 
the Chamberlain cannon, they very naturally seek shelter 
with the Liberals. What ought to be done is to bring 
home to them the fact that there is a place for Free-traders 
in, the Unionist party, and that they not only can, but 
ought to, remain in that party. It is the imperative duty 
of Free-trade Unionists to continue Unionist, and not to 
allow it to be said that either of the great parties in the 
State has unanimously adopted Protection. 


As proof that we are not using the language of exag- 
geration in regard to the situation, we may quote from 
the very striking letter in Thursday’s Times signed “ Con- 
sistent Tory ” :— 


“AmTI and other Conservative Free-traders,” asks the writer, 
“to sink our convictions as Conservatives and Free-traders ? 
We naturally want to be loyal to the Conservative party 
and to its principles if represented by the present leaders of the 
Unionist party, but we must first be true to ourselves and our 
convictions as to the best interests of the Empire. We cannot 
serve the two masters—Unionism and Free-trade—if they differ 
the one from the other. With the millions of leatlets pouring 
out of the Chamberlain arsenal around us, it is indeed taking 
liberties with our credulity to repeat that the subject is only 
in the inquiry stage. That assertion may pass muster in the 
country generally, but not here. We know too well the old 
familiar hand. The leaflets themselves are not under any delusion. 
The gaudy fly of Protection has left the chrysalis of political in- 
quiry. Its sting will rudely awaken the Unionist dreamers when 
they examine the busy hives of their organisations, thriving on 
the succulent feeding matter of anti-foreign imports. Can f 
remain a Free-trader and be a Unionist? Or can I be a Unionist 
and remain a Free-trader ? ” 


To this the answer which we would give is “Yes, a 
thousand times Yes.” But it is not enough for the fact 
to be so, or for us to say so. It is necessary that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Lord Goschen, Lord James, Lord 
Northbrook, and the other Free-trade Unionist leaders 
should give this answer, and give it in a way which cannot 





be mistaken, by publishing the list of those Unionists who 
have already joined the Free-Food League. They must 
say to the rank-and-file in unmistakable accents: ‘If 
we, all consistent Tories or Liberal Unionists, as the case 
may be, can remain Unionists and Free-traders, why 
cannot you?’ Again, they must ask: ‘If the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Ritchie,’ to take only two names, ‘can 
be thorough-going Free-traders, and yet remain in @ 
Unionist Cabinet, why cannot you remain in the Unionist 
party?’ The effect of such a declaration would be 
immense. But it must be made, not in a whisper, and 
with reservations and with fears lest some one’s feelings 
should be hurt, but loudly and boldly. If the leaders 
look as if they are afraid of leading, they will never get 
supporters. If they show themselves ready and eager to 
lead, they will soon find plenty of Unionist Free-traders to 
follow them. 





THE STRAND AS IT SHOULD BE. 


HE crowds which daily pass along the Strand or find 
amusement in watching the gradual unfolding of 
Aldwych have lately had a new interest provided for 
them. Three differently coloured lines of wooden bars 
have been planted to the north of the roadway from the 
corner of Catherine Street to a point just opposite Norfolk 
Street. To those who are in the secret they mark the 
three alternative frontages of the reformed Strand, and 
they are placed there to enable the public to pass judgment 
on three several projects which are now before the 
County Council. ‘T'he line nearest to the present pave- 
ment is that proposed by the architect to the Council; 
the line furthest from the present pavement is that pro- 
posed by Mr. Thornycroft, the Academician; the inter- 
mediate line is that suggested by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The Improvements Committee of the 
Council have very properly deferred making any definite 
recommendation in regard to these several proposals until 
the members of the Council have been able to compare 
them for themselves. But a much larger body than the 
Council is interested in the result, and as it is out of the 
en purse that the cost of the plan finally chosen will 
e defrayed, it is only reasonable that the final appeal 
should be to the public eye. In theory the matter rests 
wholly with the County Council ; in fact the constituencies 
which return the County Council are the ultimate judges. 
But it is indispensable that they should lose no time in 
putting on their judicial character. If the wrong line is 
chosen for the Strand it cannot be altered, except at a cost 
which the Council will certainly not incur. As yet no 
irrevocable step has beentaken. How far the houses along 
the north side of the Strand between the two churches 
shall be set back is a matter upon which the Council is 
free to come to any decision it chooses. There is really 
only one question to be settled: Are the additional advan- 
tages of either of the two schemes it is proposed to substi- 
tute for that of the Council worth the additional cost ? 


The north side of the Strand, from the new Gaiety 
Theatre to the beginning of the eastern arm of Aldwych, 
exactly opposite Norfolk Street, will on the plan already 
accepted by the Council bend slightly towards the south 
shortly after it has passed St. Mary’s Church. The result 
of this will be that the view eastward, which, if the street 
were continued in a straight line, would embrace the whole 
of St. Clement’s Church, and onwards to the Law Courts, 
will be deflected to the right, will take in only the 
south side of St. Clement’s Church, and will end at the 
ugly projecting corner at the top of Essex Street,—a 
corner at present beautified by the advertisement of a sauce 
with “OXO” in large characters appearing above it. If 
Mr. Thornycroft’s plan were carried out, this north side of 
the Strand would be straight, and the best view in this part 
of London would be saved. But it would be saved at a price. 
The addition to the public way suggested by Mr. 
Thornycroft would mean the withdrawal of land which 
the Council had intended to let for building. Its value 
for this purpose is estimated by the Council’s valuer at 
£350,000. Consequently, the adoption of Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s scheme would mean the provision of this further 
sum by the ratepayers of London. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects have proposed a modification of Mr. 
Thornycroft’s scheme, for which they claim that while it 
would secure the view of both churches from either end, 
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and also of tne Law Courts, it would cost £70,000 instead 
of £350,000, and when carried out would not be dis- 
tinguishable, except on paper, from Mr. Thornycroft’s own 

scheme. We have not seen a drawing of this plan, and so 
are unwilling to speak positively as to its precise relation 

to the larger scheme. But Mr. Thornycroft himself is a 
convert toit,and he must be supposed to know which parts 
of his own scheme are essential, and which are capable of 

modification. The really important point, however, is not 
the comparative merits of these two proposals, but the 
superiority of both of them over the original plan. When 
so much money has to be spent on the new street, and on 
the crescent by which it will descend to the Strand, an 
additional £70,000 is not of material consequence. Indeed, 
we will go further, and say that in the case of so important 

a. London improvement even the £350,000, which would 
be the cost of Mr. Thornycroft’s original scheme, should 
be provided without hesitation. As ratepayers, we shall be 
glad if the scheme of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects proves to retain the really essential parts of that 
of Mr. Thornycroft’s. But if it should be found not 
to do this, we should be quite ready to urge the adoption 
of Mr. Thornycroft’s unaltered plan. It is so seldom 
that a whole section of one of the leading thoroughfares 
of London is under such complete reconstruction that it 
would be the worst possible econcmy to make the result poor 
and ineffective. And that on the Council’s plan it would be 
both does not admit of question. If the north side of the 
Strand east of St. Mary’s Church “ were given its natural 
line, direct to the Law Courts, the new Strand would 
become one of the noblest thoroughfares of the Metropolis” ; 
whereas if this natural line be made to bend to the south 
“the general effect of the ‘improvements’ at this point 
will be a constant eyesore, not a crookedness which is 
picturesque, but an unfortunate crookedness.” 

One objection that may conceivably be taken to this 
proposal is that it would make the Strand inconveniently 
wide—much wider than any other part of the same street 
—and that this would either encourage the building of over- 
lofty houses or give a dwarfed appearance to houses of more 
ordinary height. But against this must be set the circum- 
stance that the change would give occasion for a new feature 
in London streets. Between the two churches there might 
be an island pavement, planted with trees, which when 
the trees were grown would form one boundary of each 
branch of the Strand, besides affording space and shade 
in which foot-passengers might sit and rest. The intro- 
duction of vegetation on a large scale into the centre of a 
London street would be new and attractive, and would 
serve tomark off thereconstructed Strand from other London 
thoroughfares. We can but urge those of our readers who 
care to satisfy themselves on this point to walk slowly 
along the north side of the Strand, beginning at St. Mary’s 
Church, and to compare the view eastwards which they 
actually command with the view which would be secured 
if the line of houses were set back to the innermost of the 
coloured lines. 

-It is not always that a public body shows itself so 
anxious to carry the public with it in its decisions. The 
Report of the Improvements Committee of the County 
Council will not be finally presented till after the summer 
recess, and by that time we hope that the public wish 
will be clearly made known. The London County Council 
can have no desire to save the ratepayers’ pockets except 
with the view of pleasing the ratepayers; and we do not 
believe that when once the latter have grasped the situa- 
tion there will be any doubt in their minds. In Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s plan, as modified by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the money sacrifice will be trifling, while the 
gain to the appearance of London will be immense. The 
new street, with the crescent-shaped Aldwych at its lower 
end, leading up to the broad Kingsway, will be the most 
striking thoroughfare probably in London, and it would be 
a very great pity if the first thought of every one approach- 
ing it from the south were that a great opportunity had 
been wasted, and a great building effectually concealed 
from view, through fear of incurring an additional outlay 
of at most £350,000, and more probably of £70,000. In 
this case the desire of the Improvements Committee of 
the County Council is plainly to make the change; were 
it not so, they would have been careful not to make its 
value evident to all men by the erection of the variously 
coloured boards. Would it not be possible to let a copy of 





Wide 
the memorial which was presented to the County Council o; 
July 18th lie in some convenient place hard by in order to 
obtain further signatures? We are sure that the most 
economically minded ratepayer would at once add his name 
if the opportunity of doing so were afforded him just after 
he had compared the outermost and the innermost lines of 
the coloured boards. The only danger is that when he goes 
home he will forget the impression made on him at the 
moment. It is to preserve this that we wish to have thg 
opportunity of registering it placed close to his hand, 








LUMINOUS SLEEP. 


A LITTLE pamphlet has lately been published by 
a native of Ceylon, entitled “Luminous Sleep.” 
(P. Arunachalam, M.A. Colombo: George J. A. Skeen.) 
The writer treats of sleep entirely from the psychological, and 
not at all from the physical, point of view. There are, he 
maintains, three kinds of sleep, the third of which is littl, 
known in Europe. First, there is dreaming sleep, “when the 
curtain falls on this act to rise on another far more interest. 
ing, an inner world full of intense life and emotion.” 
Secondly, he speaks of a strange, unexplored land, the region 
of deep sleep. “In this sleep we are unconscious of our 
existence, but on waking we are sure that we have been in a 
blissful haven of rest, and we say, I have slept well.” But he 
maintains there is yet another sleep, a “sleep of light,” in 
which, while there is absence of thought, while there is rest and 
bliss, there is not darkness and oblivion, but perfect conscious. 
ness. In the East, he tells us, there are men who know how 
to “lift the veil of sleep,” and who refresh their spirits in this 
“sleep of light” in a manner otherwise impossible, and appear 
to obtain from it some conviction of immortality. This 
occult power is, he asserts, not unknown in the West; but it 
is not, he laments, widely cultivated. In illustration of his 
meaning he quotes a passage from the Life of Tennyson, 
which we give in full:—“I have never had any revelation 
through anaesthetics, but a kind of waking trance (this for 
lack of a better name) I have frequently had quite up from 
boyhood when I have been all alone. This had often come 
upon me through repeating my own name to myself silently 
till all at once, as it were out of the intensity of the con- 
sciousness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed to 
dissolve and fade into boundless being; and this not a con- 
fused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the 
surest; utterly beyond words, where death was an almost 
laughable impossibility, the loss of personality (if so it 
were) seeming no extinction, but the only true life. I 
am ashamed of my feeble description. Have I not 
said that the state is utterly beyond words?” “If 
the science of the spirit,” comments the writer of the 
pamphlet, “ were cultivated in Europe as it is in India, and if 
practical instruction and guidance had been available to 
Tennyson, what heights might not so ripe a soul have scaled, 
what blessed vistas might he not have opened up to the West!” 
He goes on to quote Edward Carpenter, who speaks of the 
control and effacement of thought as practised in India, and 
on the special value of these practices to Westerns, “ domi- 
nated as they are by a faver of thought.” There is a certain 
fascination about this suggestion. Might we really learn some- 
thing during sleep if we tried? If sleep were a new phenomenon, 
if hitherto man had lived his life without intermission of con- 
sciousness, and if suddenly he discovered in some corner of the 
globe a race who passed a third of their time in apparently 
unconscious repose, yet declared that during these periods of 
unconsciousness they passed through scenes and experienced 
adventures like, yet unlike, those of waking life, we should, if 
we could bring ourselves to believe them, imagine ourselves in 
a fair way to discover the secret of death. The personality 
of the healthy dreamer is free of the body: in dreams he 
goes away from the place where it lies. His soul is not 
any more in his bed than the soul of a dead man is in 
the churchyard. Yet sleep helps us very little in our search 
for certainty on the subject of immortal life. We are used to 
dreaming, and most of us do not think very much about it. 
If we take our dreams seriously at all, we look in them for 
some vague foreshadowing of the future, some bringing 
close of a distant set of circumstances, not certainly for 
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That dreaming opens a world ~:-re full of life and emotion 
than the one we live in, as Mi. Arunichalam seems to think, we 
donot believe. The matter is one for individual experience; but 
we cannot help thinking that if among the majority of people 
it were so, dreams would play a far larger part in life than as 
a matter of fact they do, “In dreams,” he says, “we joy, 
gorrow, or rage, as keenly as in the experiences of the waking 
world.” Surely not. Such experiences would make a strong 
impression upon character, and we doubt if character is much 
affected by dreams. Dream horror and dream joy make little 

ymanent impression on the mind, at least nowadays. 
Tragedies which would madden were we awake, and visions of 
delights that transcend the beauties and marvels of the material 
world in their gorgeous pageantry, are all forgotten by break- 
fast. Time—a very short time—sponges them out completely 
An earlier generation dreamed, we suspect, more vividly. In 
Hebrew literature dreams went for a great deal: men were 
“warned of God in a dream”; the crises of men’s lives turned 
often upon dreams; and St. Paul, when relating a piece of 
spiritual experience, tells his readers he is not sure if the events 
he is telling actually took place or whether he dreamed them, 
— whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell.” In 
the Middle Ages such men as Luther were certainly at times 
confused between real occurrences and visions. In the 
twentieth century we can hardly imagine that men of spiritual 
genius like those we have named could hesitate between the 
two. Luther, indeed, states his dreams as facts; but then 
he desired to see wonders. So do we all. So, no doubt, did 
St. Paul. But he desired to see the truth still more. As to 
where we have been during that dreamless sleep which restores 
us few of us stop to think. Yet certainly when we wake we 
seem to come back from a pleasant place, and those who have 
experienced the joyful shock of a sudden cessation of anxiety 
in a time of watching know that the sense of delight in the 
prospect of a long sleep seems too poignant to apply to mere 
unconsciousness, which in the abstract most of us dread. 
Many people about to go through an operation say that 
they dread the thought of the anaesthetic more than the 
thought of the knife. Yet what they fear is nothing at all 
but artificially induced sleep. 


To return to “luminous sleep.” What Tennyson de- 
scribed appears to us to have more relation to a hypnotic 
condition than to what is ordinarily called sleep, but what do 
those who seek it successfully find in it? Evidently a moment’s 
joy. To-day a great number of men have lost the support of 
an unquestioning theological conviction. One result of this is 
that many men find their greatest difficulty in life in the 
thought of how they can brace themselves to meet death. 
That the last enemy should appear even for one moment in the 
light of a “laughable impossibility ” would seem to them a 
transcendent boon. This boon, however, so far as we under- 
stand, must be bought by a deliberate sacrifice of self-control, 
—a deliberate determination to empty the mind and see what 
comes into it. Is not this a morally dangerous experiment ? 
Christianity suggests that a man who purposely abandons the 
guardianship of his own mind opens the door to the Devil. 
Certainly experience shows that the man who seeks oblivion 
in alcohol or drugs suffers a moral deterioration. No doubt 
he is for the time being freed from his anxieties and 
cares. But, it may be argued, drugs afford only momen- 
tary relief; an experience such as Tennyson describes is 
a treasure lasting wa lifetime. Considering the analogy of 
dreams, we very much doubt it. A sense that we have lost 
our personality, have entered for one second into some vast 
con$ciousness wherein we are united with the Creator, whom 
we would worship less dimly, and our friends, whom we would 
love more fervently, must of necessity, so long as we live 
in this world, be transient. As soon as we come back to 
ourselves we are shut once more within the invisible walls 
which divide us from man and from God. The conviction 
induced by a dream is not like the conviction produced by 
reason; it is of the nature of a transitory emotion whose 
impression necessarily fades fast. We are lucky indeed if 
we find our earthly home as we left it to go forth on our 
spiritual adventure, unsoiled by the presence of those unbidden 
suggestions personified in Christ’s parable. 

Again, it is a question whether we have a right to rebel 
against the feverish dominion of thought. Is it not the 
white man’s burden more truly even than the guidance 








of the Empire? Have we a right to throw reason off 
her throne and seek peace in artificially induced emotional 
conditions because we dare not face the uncertainty which 
afflicts the world in times of spiritual transition? Does not 
this intense desire to have spiritual experience at any price 
come of nothing but the spiritual selfishness which preys 
upon the spiritually minded, tempting them to care for 
nothing but the salvation of their own souls? Such pre- 
occupation did no good in the past, and seems to savour of 
superstition rather than of religion. But is it not possible to 
draw a distinction between the two? We should say that 
superstition was the result of an effort to find out God, pro- 
ceeding along the lines of wonder and emotion, while religion is 
an effort to trace to their divine origin the moral suggestions 
heard in the heart of man. In the effort to listen to these 
man draws nearer to his Creator, whom all the great religions 
proclaim a Being perfect and immortal, in whose nature man 
in some manner participates. Aspiration leads to spiritua] 
vitality. Superstition may lead to conviction, but it leads 
also to stagnation. Superstitious people make no religious 
progress. They make religion their God instead of making 
God their religion. Fearing to doubt, they fall short of the 
faith which alone gives spiritual power,—a quality which can- 
not be defined, but which combines hope, courage, and a 
receptivity towards good news from the spiritual world, and 
whose force is diminished when too tightly pinned to sub- 
scription. 

There is always a possibility that : ll these occult experi- 
ences are survivals appearing constantly in savages, less 
often in civilised man, occasionally, as in Lord Tennyson, in 
men of genius. To try to cultivate them is to refuse to 
receive the spiritual education of the ages, and to return, as 
the conservative Jews returned, to those “ weak and beggarly 
elements” whereunto we “desire again to be in bondage.” 





IMAGINATION IN THE COLONIES, 


HE psychology of the world’s young countries has not 
yet been seriously treated of. Perhaps historians are 
waiting for the perspective of time to aid them; and yet 
studies of character in the making should have a value of 
their own, and for such studies the modern Colony affords the 
best, indeed almost the only, material. An observer from the 
Old World will undoubtedly be impressed by the absence of 
imagination in the Colonial character: here especially is it 
true that the child is father to the man. 

The Colonial child moves in an eminently practical orbit. 
From the moment he is out of his cradle he is exploring on 
his own account the world of the house and verandah, and 
sometimes over the edge. His mother is busy with the wash- 
tub or the kitchen-range, and leaves him half his time clinging 
to the skirts of happy chance. He puts everything to the test 
of experiment, from the flavour of a green apple to the temper 
of asheep-dog. He has no nurse, no nursery, and no bed- 
time. The night has no terrors for him, and there is no 
mystery in the beyond, for he has no beyond. Imagination 
comes partly from restraint, physical or moral, the limitations 
of the nursery, the forbidden orchard, or the garden fence, or, 
in an earlier age, the terrors of the forest boundary and the 
marches of the hundred; but the Coionial child goes sturdy 
and bare-legged into the midst of these mysteries, and laughs 
at your hints of unknown danger. He tastes, touches, hears, 
sees, and handles what he will, and wanders where he pleases. 
In the land of wild game he wields a rifle of his own when he 
is stout enough to carry it. He sits at the same table with 
his elders as soon as he is breeched, and takes in everything 
with open ears and eyes, and there is nothing hid from his 
inquiring scul. He rides miles to school on his own pony, or 
at the worst he shares the broad back of ‘ Dolly,’ the retired 
plough-horse, with one or two of his brothers and sisters. And 
it is only too possible that when he comes home he sits down 
to milk half-a-dozen cows before bedtime. In the most demo- 
cratic of Colonies this form of child-labour can flourish,—the 
tired youngster, dragged out of bed to milk before the sun is 
up, nodding to sleep on the school bench under the very eyes 
of the master. Thus our child is early brought face to face 
with the practical realities of life. He learns that the earth is 
a repository of wealth in various forms—gold, minerals, or 
diamonds—and the forest represents so much lumber which is 
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to be converted into building material or into the gaunt 
desolation of white stumps and black smoking ashes, repre- 
senting later on a certain acreage of grasa, and so to fat cattle 
and a banking account. Education, from the elementary 
schools to the Universities, brings more facts, a chaos of 
information which leaves the young brain only thankful to 
have struggled through the slough and to be in a fair way 
of getting on in a practical world. The typical Colonial 
student values his degree for the letters it adds to his name; 
his learning has opened a door for him intoa profession rather 
than into a new world of ideas. And Colonial Ministers are 
found who deprecate the “literary education,” and add their 
voices to the chorus on behalf of technical and commercial 
training and schools of mines as the only fitting preparation 
for life. 


It need hardly be said that the Colonial child has no fairies, 
but then there is no tradition clinging to his soil. A more 
exquisite setting for a fairy scene than the New Zealand bush 
it would be impossible to conceive, and yet its glades of 
glittering leaf-clouds and clear torrents and filmy ferns are 
cold and tenantless. Not only that, but we have almost 
persuaded the Maoris that their native wood-lore is a childish 
dream, unworthy of an age which has given them billiard 
saloons and horse-racing. We never assimilate the native 
culture of the old races. There it lies,—a thing once redolent 
of the soil, dried now like a herbalist’s collection, and stored 
in dusty octavo volumes along the top shelves of the library. 
And we pass through the countless forest of Tane, and the 
island where Hinemoa listened to the music of Tutanekai’s 
“Jake-surrounded flute,” and we think only of the price of 
rimu planks and the prospects of the tourist traffic. No ogres 
lurk in the black caves of shadow under giant trees; no elves 
dance in the beds of delicate fern or swing on the trailing 
creepers. The Englishman, reminiscent of Robin Hood’s 
forests, or the oaks of Herne the hunter, or the pixy-haunted 
moors of the West, wonders that he never feels the old 
thrill of childhood come back to him among the ghost-like 
pillars of the kahikatea swamp or the huge rata vines that 
clutch and strangle smaller trees like gigantic lizards. 
Well-meaning efforts have been made to graft the Celtic- 
Saxon fairy-lore on to the wild Nature of the Southern 
Colonies. The Australian plains, and the African karoo, 
and the New Zealand bush, have been supplied with 
elves and sprites imported fresh from Devonshire and the 
Black Forest. But they will not thrive like rabbits and 
sweet-briar. Partly the eager audience is wanting, and 
partly the adaptive genius. There is something of the 
tinsel and make-believe of the pantomime fairyland. And we 
are too grown-up ever to have a fairy age of our own. 


We have said that we can trace the Colonial’s want of 
imagination to his bringing-up, but we do not say that that 
explains it. It is in the atmosphere. We have seen the 
children of well-read and imaginative parents growing up to 
exactly the same unadorned common-sense in spite of all 
efforts to rouse their poetic faculties. But though it seems to 
us that the imaginative faculty is wanting in the new Anglo- 
Saxon races, it must also be said that there is certainly no 
desire to cultivate it as a valuable ingredient of life. The 
cultivation or the appreciation of the arts (which are the tools 
of the imagination) by a race which is essentially practical and 
financial means putting out a good deal of effort. No 
Thoreau or Emerson has yet appeared above our horizon to 
bid us “hitch our waggon toastar.” Thevery logical argument 
is: life is easy enough and pleasant enough as it is; why go 
laboriously to work acquiring fresh pleasures which do not 
attract us? forgetting that there is a price set upon all 
things, even pleasure, and that indolence leads to atrophy. 
And hence comes the mass of amateur art, second-rate and 
imitative literature, cheap and bad music, which the Colonies 
import and export. We want a new Savonarola to lead a 
crusade against the implements of false art, the substitutes of 
imagination in these young countries. What a picture comes 


before the mind’s eye!—the mountains of tinkling pianos, 
wretched prints, oleographs and photographs, the stacks of 
drawingwoom ballads, and the piles of Colonial editions from 
various eminent publishing firms, whose smoke would mount 
up to heaven as the reformer passed on his way. One shrinks 
from picturing the empty desolation. he would leave behind 


Mi ees 
“you live in the midst of her, and yet she is a sealed book to 
you. Your pleasures are artificial, sensuous, and degrading 
They satisfy only by the stifling of a better self which demands 
better things.” 


But one cannot leave the subject without mentioning two 
things which still seem to rouse the dormant sense in the new 
races. The horse is one, and that marvellous cloud of animal 
worship, poetry, vice, science, and human energy which hag 
gathered round him. Australian ballad poetry has proved 
that this ruling passion of the young world has still jtg 
artistic expression. And the other is the love of flowers and 
gardening (can one call it an art?) which the Colonial has 
carried with him from the Old World. Wherever under the 
blazing karoo sun a trickle of water can be led from a shrinking 
dam—where, only a year or two before, the Australian sheoak 
and eucalyptus, or the New Zealand rata and tree fern were 
flourishing in the wilderness—the Englishman will be laying 
out his garden before the timbers of his house are laid, and 
the Englishwoman will be working in it every moment she can 
spare from the drudgery of the house before the sun is up 
and after it is down. In the muddle of makeshift houses, 
sham architecture, and cheap ornament'which goes to form the 
average Colonial township, whether of mud, stone, or timber, 
the eye can always find relief in the setting of wonderful 
garden that most of the Southern Colonies can show,—roses, 
geranium, bougainvillia, and plumbago, blooming into thickets 
of brilliant colour. Where a man can spare no time from the 
money scramble to bring the arts into his life, he is eager to 
throw off his coat for half-an-hour’s work with the dahlias and 
chrysanthemums, or at least the cabbages. And if patience 
and faith and foresight do not constitute the instinct of art, 
at any rate they are allied to it, and the love of flowers cannot 
do otherwise than foster the gentler qualities of the race, and 
help to keep alive the spark of imagination. 


New Zealand, E. K, 





THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT EARTHWORKS, 


HEN the various societies interested in archaeology 

met in Congress in 1901 the subject of the preserva. 
tion of ancient defensive earthworks was discussed. These 
fortresses of: some forgotten race, reared with enormous 
labour in ages and during conflicts of which not one whisper 
has reached across the gulf of time, and of which no single 
legend, however attenuated, even suggests the origin, are 
very numerous in some districts, and not uncommon in 
most. Some are so conspicuous, and occupy such com- 
manding sites, that they are known to every class of English- 
man, and any plan for their damage or destruction would at 
once lead to protest and protection. On the other hand, there 
are very many of these ancient defensive works which are 
either of small size, and so escape attention, or are in places so 
remote, either from populous centres or from the highways and 
other means of access, that they are quite unknown, and as they 
are private property, they are in danger of being regarded as 
natural features of the ground, subject to partial destruction or 
accidental damage as the changes of agriculture may suggest. 
These “ camps” or “ castles,” both names being given to them 
commonly, must often have been very important places, 
possibly cities of refuge, and so situated as to be convenient 
of access to the population they were meant toshelter. There 
is no more striking evidence of their extraordinary remoteness 
from historical time, and of the absolutely different condition 
of the country from the point of view of its settlement, than 
the position of many of these fortresses, which seem to have 
lost every touch with human life or possible human require- 
ments, monuments of prehistoric toil standing where perhaps 
the only visitors for months are the shepherd and his sheep, 
or in some instances the ploughman and sower, who plant 
acres of waving corn within the solid ramparts. Examples 
will occur to every reader, but as an instance we may cite 
“TLetcombe Castle,” more properly known as Scgsbury 
Camp, one of a chain of these ancient fortresses along the 
Ridgeway on the Berkshire and Wiltshire Downs. It covers 
more than seventeen acres, is a complete enclosure with well- 
preserved ramparts, and stands away from all roads or 
tracks in the centre of a Down farm. 


At the Archaeological Congress of 1901 a Committee was 





him. “Go out and love and study Nature,” would be his gospel, 


appointed to prepare some scheme by which these relics might 
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be preserved. Rightly judging that the first means to that 
end is to spread general knowledge of their site and character, 
the Committee is endeavouring to interest landowners and mem- 
bers of County, Borough, and District Councils in the matter by 
compiling a list of the remains still intact or partly so. They 
hope to do this by urging the secretaries of the various 
County Societies or residents interested in the matter to pre- 
pare schedules of the remains to be found in their districts. In 
order to make it clear what these remains are, and to make 
such a search more interesting, they have given in their pro- 
yisional scheme a short illustrated classification of the types of 
these earthworks. Very few readers will probably be prepared 
for the interesting likenesses and differences which this list 
discloses, and which are illustrated in each case by the plans 
of the five or six “type” examples quoted. The references 
are confined entirely to defensive earthworks, omitting burial 
barrows or boundary banks. 


The simplest way of making a fortress with least 
labour was to find a place where a cliff or river defended 
two or more sides, and then to throw up banks across 
the neck. Instances where a river, or precipice, or steep 
natural slope was made use of in this way are mainly in 
hilly parts of the country, such as Cleeve Camp in Gloucester- 
shire, Comb Moss in Derbyshire, Doward Hill near Mon- 
mouth, and the Logan Rock Fort in Cornwall. But there is 
no better example of this inclusion of natural defences in the 
artificial fortification than the “ Dikes” at Dorchester, at the 
junction of the Thames and Thame. The ground in the 
angle so made is cut off by a double line of earthworks 
on a perfect flat. A portion of these was demolished 
for agricultural reasons some years ago. The most inter- 
esting feature of these Dorchester earthworks is that 
just opposite, on the other side of the Thames, is a “type” 
example of quite another class, in which the ramparts follow 
the natural line of a hilltop, the fortress of Sinodun Hill. 
Supplying in imagination the heavy timber walls which no 
doubt stood on the top of these earth ramparts, the formid- 
able nature of the defence can be understood. In the class of 
hilltop fortresses are mentioned Mam Tor in Derbyshire, Cad- 
bury in Somersetshire, Hambledon Hill in Dorsetshire, Hem- 
bury in Devonshire, Cissbury in Sussex, Badbury Rings in 
Dorsetshire, and Maiden Castle in the same county. Others, 
on high ground, but less dependent on natural slopes for pro- 
tection, are Ambresbury Banks in Essex, Yarnbury in Wilt- 
shire, The Auberys in Hertfordshire, and Hunsbury near 
Northampton. Local knowledge could probably increase this 
list tenfold. 


A point to notice in many of these camps is the involved 
and difficult mode of entrance. The same plan has been 
remarked in the construction of the timber and earth 
“bomas” of the tribes of the Congo basin. At Maiden 
Castle both the west and east entrances are through 
a maze of banks. The rectangular enclosures, sometimes 
backed or strengthened with masonry, and enclosing towns 
as at Silchester, belong to the historical times of the 
Roman occupation; but there are a number of prehistoric 
earthworks of another kind which seem to have borne the 
same relation to the great “camps” asa fort does to a fortress. 
Some, such as Bures Mount in Essex, Clifford's Hill in 
Northamptonshire, and the Mount, Caerleon, are simply tall 
mounds. Probably the timber fortress or blockhouse was on 
the summit of this. But there are many examples in which, 
attached to the main blockhouse mound, are the remains of a 
subsidiary enclosure which formed a “bailey” or fortified 
cqurt, just as the Plantagenet Kings added a ward or bailey 
to the original Norman keep. In this class are Halierton in 
Leicestershire, Ongar in Essex, Dingestow in Monmouthshire, 
Hedingham Castle, Corfe,and many others. Naturally the Nor- 
mans often seized on these prehistoric “ mounts” as ideal sites 
on which to rear their solitary tower-castles, and did so (prob- 
ably) at Windsor, and certainly at Carisbrook, Norwich, Castle 
Acre, and other places. If any one will take Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Histoire d’une Forteresse” to Carisbrook, he will there be 
able to find the best parallel to be seen in England to the 
development of a place of strength, such as the French 
architect describes, from the unknown era of the builders 
of the mount, through successive occupations, till the 
Italian engineer, Genoballa, equipped it with a bastioned 
trace for the use of cannon and musketry. 
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The last class of defensive works to which attention is drawn 
is that of the “homestead moats” which abound in East 
Anglia, and have puzzled every one who has taken the trouble 
to consider them. ‘That they are possibly prehistoric will be 
quite a new suggestion to most of those who have seen them, 
but it seems a most probable suggestion. In Country Life 
of July 25th one of these homestead moats is mentioned 
as remaining at Kenton Hall in Suffolk, enclosing a 
large meadow; and the surmise is made that a work 
of such labour could only have been accomplished in 
historic times by using the surplus time owed by villeins to 
their lord. But it seems far more probable that these home- 
stead moats were the combined work of a neighbourhood for 
common defence. They abound in Suffolk, often near to 
ancient houses which are themselves moated, but sometimes 
having no connection with an existing house, and are a very 
curious and suggestive feature in a country which has no con- 
siderable heights or natural places of defence. Aid in record- 
ing the existence of these various types of prehistoric fortress 
is certain to be given. We can, unfortunately, find no 
address given by the Committee which issues this interesting 
appeal by which correspondents could communicate with head- 
quarters, but if the Secretary will send it to us it shall be pub- 
lished in our columns, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 

FISCAL PROPOSALS. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “ Sprctator.”} 
Sir,—The resolution passed with only two dissentients at the 
cotton trade conference of the representatives of both masters 
and men held in Manchester last week to discuss Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals and the effect a ¢ax on food or 
raw material, or both, would have on the British cotton 
industry has had a wide circulation in the Press. Although 
on the whole it has been favourably received, it has evoked 
some adverse comment. 


My speech before moving the resolution dealt exhaustively 
with the subject under discussion; unfortunately, it was too 
long to appear in full in the Press, Had it done so most of 
the editorial adverse comments, as well as those of correspond- 
ents, would scarcely, I think, have been made. One criticism, 
I notice, questions the authority of the conference to pass such a 
resolution. Since the formation of the Cotton Employers’ Parlia- 
mentary Association and the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association—the two associations which formed the conference, 
and representing the whole cotton industry—all prospective 
legislation affecting the cotton industry has been dealt with by 
these organisations, and their authority to do so has never been 
questioned. They have not always acted together; sometimes 
they have been in direct opposition, but this has never interfered 
with the friendly relations existing between them. The members 
of these associations in other capacities have been entrusted to 
conduct the delicate and difficult negotiations regarding disputes 
which have arisen from time to time, and which, had they not 
been judiciously dealt with, might have resulted in industrial 
war which would, directly end indirectly, have affected millions 
of people. Most of the same representative men who formed 
the conference have worked together in all the recent forward 
movements to reduce the cost of production, and otherwise to 
benefit the cotton industry as a whole, including the scheme 
to promote the growth of cotton within the Empire, and thus 
render the British cotton industry less dependent upon the exist- 
ing sources of supply of raw material, which, owing to a great 
extent to bad seasons, has been short of the requirements of 
the world. It is little wonder, therefore, that men who 
have studied the best methods for carrying on their in- 
dustry, thoroughly understanding its technicalities and the 
difficulties under which it is now conducted, should view with 
disfavour any proposed fiscal changes which might involve 
enhancing seriously the cost of production. It is only natural 
that such men should have no confidence in any inquiry conducted 
by Cabinet Ministers mainly based upon Board of Trade returns. 
Let me give one or two reasons for this want of confidence. 
During the past five years the prices of American cotton have 
ranged from 3d. to 7d. per pound, and Egyptian cotton from 4d, to 
lid. per pound. As you pointed out in your “ Notes” (Spectator, 
July 25th), an average rise or fall of one halfpenny per pound on 
the cotton imported annually to supply the forty-four million 
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spindles engaged in the British cotton industry amounts to no 
less a sum than £3,500,000. These fluctuations affect all con- 
sumers ef cotton throughout the world, and it is obvious that 
such fluctuations must affect values by many millions of pounds 
per annum, and cannot be gauged by Board of Trade returns. 
This alone shows conclusively how comparisons of value are most 
misleading as to whether an industry is increasing or decreasing. 
Weight of yarn and yards of cloth exported are also imperfect 
guides as to whether the cotton trade is progressing or otherwise, 
as the coarseness or fineness of the fabrics is an important factor 
that has to be taken into consideration. 

A comparison of the number of spindles and looms running at 
one period with another is also misleading, as machinery is now 
run at a much higher speed than it was twenty years ago, and 
therefore no accurate estimate can be formed of the trade extent 
from such a comparison. Protective tariffs are only one form of 
legislation which affects our power of successful competition. The 
legal hours for running mills abroad are very much in excess of 
those obtaining in this country, and the significance of this is 
amply demonstrated when I state that the reduction of one hour 
per week in the running of one section alone of the British 
cotton industry—viz., spinning—reduces the return on the capital 
invested by no less a sum than £140,000 per annum. As I pointed 
out at the recent conference, the conditions, taken as a whole, 
under which the labouring classes in the British cotton industry 
now live are, I think, generally conceded to be superior to those 
existing in any other country in the world; but there are dis- 
tinct evidences in various directions that the workers in the cotton 
industry in other countries are waking up to the advantages of 
more perfect combination for shortening the hceurs of labour, 
and improving the conditions under which their work is carried 
on. This movement, I am of opinion, is likely to develop rapidly 
in the near future, and will remove one of the advantages which 
the foreign capitalists engaged in this industry have had over us 
in the past. The greatest development during recent years has 
taken place in the Southern States of America, but it is incon- 
ceivable that the existing conditions there will be allowed to 
go on much longer, these being worse than the conditions of 
factory labour in England fifty or sixty years ago, and, I am 
informed on good authority, the available labour there is very 
nearly exhausted. Mr. T. Garnett, in seconding the resolution 
at the recent conference, stated that notwithstanding all our 
disadvantages of distance from the cotton fields, we have been 
able up to now to hold our own against the United States in the 
markets of the world, with the possible exception of a certain 
section of the China market, but this probably arises from 
another cause. Until about twelve months ago British cotton 
manufacturers were paying the China Conference lines 52s. per 
ton freight from Liverpool to China, whereas the American cotton 
manufacturers were only paying 26s. per ton to the same market, 
although the distance was three thousand miles further. As a 
result of agitation, both freights are now practically the same. 
This reduction has removed a handicap equivalent to a return of 
8 per cent. on the capital invested in British machinery employed 
on cotton drills and sheetings for the China market, quite enough 
in itself to throw us out of any market with the competition that 
now exists. If Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals lead to a 
thorough investigation by experts in every industry as to the 
conditions under which they are carried on, it would be of 
enormous benefit to the nation, and would prove satisfactorily 
to those most concerned whether it is our fiscal policy or some- 
thing else that requires readjusting. 


—I an, Sir, &c., C. W. Macara. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a eae 
A FABLE FOR FAIR-TRADERS : 
THE GIRDERS. 
(To Tne EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I was walking through the streets of a provincial town 
the other day, and came upon a crowd of persons gathered 
round a large trolley. The horses had been unable to drag 
the car on the sHippery ground, and one of them had fallen 
down, and the trolley was blocking the street. In it I per- 
ceived two large iron girders—made in Belgium, I beiieve— 
such as are used in the building of factories and workshops. 
Presently a considerable crowd collected and began to talk 
about the accident and the contents of the trolley. Very 
soon I noticed that an excitable person, with a clean-shaven 
face; was beginning to gather most of the crowd around 
him, while he expounded something in loud tones. I 





went up to listen, and found he was addressing th 
crowd in such terms as these:—“ Yes! that’s what it is: 
that’s what’s a-ruining the country. Them blessed girders 
might have been made in England, and given poor men 
like me employment. But no, thanks to our infernal 
system that we calls Free-trade, but which certainly ain’t 
Fair-trade, whatever else it is, them girders comes from 
Belgium, and the work that might have been keeping many 
happy homes going is lost to England for ever. I call ita 
d——d shame, I do. But I hopes and believes that Jog 
Chamberlain’s going to put that right. If he has his way, we 
sha’n’t have no more of them girders coming in and ruining 
the country.” Possibly the gentleman was an_ itineran; 
sample of Mr. Vince’s hundred tariff-reform lecturers, of 
whom we have been hearing of late. At any rate, hig 
oratory seemed very effective, and his speech was greeted 
with groans and cries of “Shame!” from all the by- 
standers. It looked as if Fair-trade and fiscal reform 
was going to have it all its own way. But. very soon q 
working man shouldered himself through the crowd and stood 
by the side of the speaker, and called out: “ Hold hard there, 
mate! What are you a-talking about saying them girders jg 
a-ruining the country?” And then he turned to the carman 
and said: “ Aren’t them girders going down to build the new 
shop Mr. Johnson’s a-putting up?” ‘“ Yes,” said the carman, 
“Ah! I thought so,” said he. “That's the only new work. 
shop that’s been put up in the town for some time. | 
know about it because my son’s got employment on theo 
building, and glad he was to get it, for the building trade's 
been precious bad here of late.’ (Cries in the crowd of 
“Yes! that it be.”) “ Well, if it hadn’t been for the Belgian 
iron used in that building, I’m told it could never have 
been put up. Mr. Johnson, they say, thought first he'd have 
nothing but English material, but, Lor’ bless you, the tender 
for all English material mounted up to a sum that Mr, 
Johnson couldn't afford to pay and hope for a profit, 
But he found by getting the stuff from Belgium he 
could afford to build, and so he’s building, and a precious 
good job for the people in the building trade, say I, though 
I’m not in it now myself.” ‘ Yes,” said another man, “ but it 
don’t stop at the building trade, because when that building's 
put up there’s going to be a boot factory opened there, and 
that'll give employment to two or three hundred hands. But 
if the building couldn’t have been built, why, of course, it 
couldn’t have been opened as a boot factory. No Belgian 
girders, no building; and no building, no boot factory; and no 
boot factory, no work for the boot-maker. So I can’t say as 
how the blessed girders have done the country much harm; 
anyway, they ain’t done me much harm, as I’m in the boot 
trade, and looking to get employment when the shop is open.” 
At this the crowd began to turn round, as a crowd will, and 
the Fair-trade orator looked somewhat annoyed at the course 
of the argument. But there was worse to come. A local 
builder next came up and desired to put ina word: “AllI 
can say is that if that building hadn’t been begun—and 
it never would have been begun if cheap Belgian girders 
had been forbidden to enter the country—I shouldn't have 
got the contract for putting up a hundred cottages on 
that vacant piece of land there. The new factory’s expected 
to give employment to at least two hundred hands, 
and so a syndicate was formed to provide more cottages 
in the St. Mary’s district, and I got the contract, I am 
doing it very reasonable because I can get Belgian iron and 
Swedish wood; but if these are going to be kept out it’s the 
last cheap job I shall be able todo. Protection may do very 
well for some people, but it would be certain to ruin me.” 
How many other people were going to testify for or against 
the girders I do not know, for I had to come away, but 
as I left I heard a shop-keeper declare: “ Well, all I can say 
is, if Belgian girders make it cheaper to build factories for 
people to work in, and houses for them to live in, then I'm 
for letting ’em in. New factories mean new houses, and new 
houses mean new customers and more trade, so I ain't going 


to vote for Joe’s policy. It ain’t likely. Why should 1?"—. 


T am, Sir, &e., ENGLISHMAN. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The English manufacturer has a rooted and, on the 
whole, I think, a well-founded objection to trumpeting his 
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prosperity abroad. When he is doing well he pursues the 
even tenor of his way, and, like Brer Rabbit, “says nuffin.” 
It is only when he is hurt that he begins to squeal. Even 
then those who possess fortitude usually keep their breath to 
cool their porridge, or, in other words, turn to and try to 
remedy the evil without talking about it. For this reason the 
public Press hears the clamour of the inept, and not the 


satisfied purr of the successful. 

If a British ironmaster breaks silence now it is because he fears 
lest silence be taken as concurrence in the complaints which now 
abound, and lest these complaints encourage the belief that his 
trade needs assistance from without. Far from praying to the 
gods in Downing Street for help, he devoutly hopes he may be 
jeft to deal with his difficulties in his own way. Of all men, 
he knows best what sort of difficulties he has to encounter, 
for his trade has undergone radical changes over and over 
again in the last half-century. Left to his own devices, he 
has confronted them two or three times in a generation, and 
has emerged from the struggle stronger than before. It is not 
surprising that he ardently desires to be allowed to grapple with 
future difficulties in the same way. After what I have said it 
will not be surprising if, instead of drawing any illustration from 
the works in which I am personally interested, I have recourse to 
figures open to all. I take at haphazard the first item under the 
head “ Metals—Iron” from the Board of Trade returns, and this is 
what I find. In 1902 we imported 223,138 tons of pig-iron. I look for 
the details, and I find, as near as may be, one quarter of this came 
from Sweden, but it sold in England for 40 per cent. of the total 
price. It was a special article not made in Kngland, for which the 
English manufacturer found it beneficial to pay 106s. a ton 
against 63s., at which he sold his own exported pig-iron. We im- 
ported 10,701 tons of pig-iron from America, and gave 112s. for it. 
The astute Yankee persuaded the foolish Briton to pay 112s. 
for an article to be had for 63s. Perhaps the explanation may be 
that the Briton got what he wanted, and did not think 49s. extra 
too much to pay. All the rest of the world except Canada sent us 
104,554 tons of iron at 57s. As we sold 1,102,566 tons at 63s., 
1 cannot help fancying that the 6s. a ton we paid less for what 
we bought than we got for what we sold was all to the good of 
Great Britain, and I hope foreign countries will go on “ dumping ” 
on the same terms in the future. From Canada we got 51,041 
tons at 45s., 18s. a ton Jess than we got for our own iron for ex- 
port. I should feel the same as to this, did I not know that my 
Canadian fellow-subjects who are not ironmasters paid those who 
are a bounty of many shillings to enable my fellows in the trade 
in this country to buy pig-iron 18s. below the market price. I 
congratulate the Canadian ironmasters on their skill in getting 
money out of the rest of Canada, and I cannot really feel that 
Great Britain has suffered. A tariff would have probably deprived 
us of all or most of the benefits deseribed. 


So much for pig-iron. Perhaps you will allow me to dip again 
into the lucky bag? Some week or two ago Sir Thomas Wright- 
son rent the air with his clamour because the North-Eastern Steel 
Company, after making some £40,000 a year for many years, was 
cut out by a cheap article from abroad. It is true that at the 
same time he was concurring in describing the circumstances as 
exceptional, and in inviting the public to lend money on 
the faith (amply well founded, I believe) that the future 
would prove as prosperous as the past to his Company. The 
compilers of the Board of Trade returns do not enable me to give a 
perfectly clear answer to Sir Thomas. As far as they go, these are 
the facts they disclose. In 1902 we imported 171,915 tons of bars, 
angles, bolts, and rods, and paid £6 6s. a ton for them, and 
280,998 tons of unwrought steel, for which we paid £5a ton. We 
exported 152,694 tons of steel bars of all kinds at £10 18s. a ton, 
and 114,536 tons of bar-iron at £8 3s. Sir Thomas Wrightson 
appears to complain that a former customer bought goods at £5 
or £6 6s., instead of paying his company a larger price. One 
would like to hear the buyer’s views of the transaction. The 
bars, angles, bolts, rods, and unwrought steel which were imported 
were sent to people who wanted them, and saw their way to use 
them at a profit. Will any one say we should have refused to let 
them come in, and compelled those who bought them to buy steel 
bars at £10 18s. or bar-iron at £8 33,? I greatly doubt whether the 
profits which in these circumstances might have accrued to the 
North-Eastern Steel Company would have been any consolation 
to those whose well-being depended on the cheap material they 
got from abroad. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Clarence Iron Works, Middlesbrough. 


[Mr. Hugh Bell’s clear and convincing letter shows that 
the iron and steel trades have not been ruined, and are not 
going to be ruined, by Free-trade.—Ep. Spectator. } 


Huey BEL. 





SIR CONAN DOYLE AND THE MOTOR-CAR. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


-S1z,—When you had done my motor-car the honour of 


making it the text of a leading article in the Spectator of 
July 18th, I felt that it would be an anti-climax to pursue 
the matter further. Since a fresh crop of letters have been 
elicited, however, by my illustration, I feel that I should 
like to add a word, if only to acknowledge the extreme good 





humour and courtesy which your correspondents have shown. 
Of these letters some seem hardly to meet the point. For 
example, I would freely admit that an author would waste 
his time if he made his own clothes, because it is not his 
trade to make clothes. But we do make motor-cars, and 
make them well. If a £100 tax were levied on every one 
that entered the country, then either the State would be a 
£100 richer each time, or the order would go to sustain a 
British industry. This industry is not an exotic one, such 
as the cultivation of wine would ke, but it is a purely 
natural one. It has, however, some lost ground to make 
up, and I cannot even now admit that it would be a national 
evil if it were aided by the State to keep within the country 
the large sum which was spent last year on foreign motors. 
As to Mr. Allhusen’s interesting illustration, I presume that 
a Protective tariff would be drawn up with discrimination, 
and that such productive machinery as he describes would 
be exempt from taxation, Even if the advocates of Pro- 
tection gained the day, there would certainly be so powerful 
a minority in the country that there would be no danger of 
high-handed or unreasonable action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I was much struck by the remark in your leading 
article that our artisans were limited in number, and that 
there was no room for any great expansion of productive 
industry. This hardly tallies, however, with Mr. Charles 
Booth’s statistics, which show over 30 per cent. of the workers 
receiving less than 23s. a week. There is here a broad margin 
of labour which could be worked up into higher forms. And 
finally, one always comes back to the assertion that the im- 
ports are the payment for the exports, and the greater the 
discrepancy, the greater the profit. If it is so, then I must 
admit that the country flourishes amazingly. But I look at 
other lands, and I see countries which send out more than 
they take in, and which should, therefore, be in evil case. And 
yet they are not so,—they present every sign of prosperity. 
When a fact will not fit in with a theory, then the theory must 
go by the board. Iam told that no gold passes in return for 
imports, and yet I read of the American market being restored 
by the huge cash payments for the American crops. Among 
all your correspondents not one has spoken authoritatively 
upon this question of the transfer of bullion, and it does cer- 
tainly appear to lie deep at the root of the matter.—With 
apologies for my repeated intrusions upon your space, I am, 
Sir, &c., ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 
Undershaw, Hindhead. 


[Sir Conan Doyle is so courteous and fair-minded a contro- 
versialist that his letters are always welcome. We do not 
wish to repeat the arguments so admirably set forth by 
Mr. Evans and by Mr. Buxton, and must therefore refer him 
to their letters.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I feel much interested in Sir Conan Doyle’s motor-car 
(Spectator, July 18th). Without in the least arguing for Protec- 
tion, but to get the theory complete, I ask the following ques- 
tion. Supposing, theoretically of course, that the motor-car 
from Paris arrives as part of the annual interest on foreign 
investments—sixty-two millions a year, I believe, known to 
Somerset House, and many more millions probably of which 
that House has never heard—what, in that case, does the 
English workman export in return? The motor-car is paid 
for by the labour of ten, or twenty, or fifty years ago, which 
made goods sent out as capital. Of course, the happy recipient 
of the interest may, with it, order another motor-car, let us 
hope equally sound, from Birmingham; but this, when we are 
on existing exports and imports, is another story. I only 
write because some of your correspondents seem to assume 
that all present imports are paid for by present exports, or 
labours, which would be more or less true if we were not so 
vastly a creditor country. I hope that you will continue for a 
time the argument about Sir Conan Doyle’s motor-car. It is 
very educational, and assists in the inquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. H. H. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Sir Conan Doyle, writing in the Spectator of July 18th, 
states that M. Panhard pays the £1,000 cheque to his bankers, 
and there the cheque is left. Let us, however, follow out its 
later history, for this latter throws important light on the 
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general question raised. The cheque becomes at once, in 
some form or other, a means of remittance of £1,000 to 
England, and by its existence for sale on the market increases 
the amount of such remittances. The result of this increased 
abundance of remittances is that the value in francs of such 
remittances tends to become less. In other words, the 
exchange value in France is diminished. It follows that 
French importers, as well as English exporters, are at once 
on the look-out to see whether they cannot take advantage of 
the cheapness of remittances to London by increasing their 
movement of goods from England to France. This means 
that Sir Conan Doyle’s purchase of a motor-car in France 
tends to increase exports from England to France; or, as a 
Free-trader would say, an increase of exports from England 
pays for the import of the foreign goods. Hence the belief of 
the Free-trader.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED F. Buxton. 
Chigwell. 





THE NEW PROTECTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—Sixteen years ago I travelled from Singapore to Mar- 
seilles on a “ Messageries” boat, upon which there were only 
two other English passengers besides myself. For the first 
few days excellent biscuits made by a well-known English firm 
were served with chocolate at the first breakfast. These were 
afterwards replaced by biscuits of exactly the same size and 
shape, and even bearing the same marks (except, of course, 
the maker’s name), but lamentably inferior in taste, crispness, 
and general quality. Everybody complained. In vain the 
head-steward protested that the new biscuits were just as 
good as the old; they were, indeed, he maintained, superior, 
being of French manufacture. But the French passengers were 
“ unpatriotic’ enough to prefer the good English biscuits to the 
inferior French imitation, and by importunate clamour they ob- 
tained them. It was free flour and free sugar which enabled the 
English biscuit-maker to produce a biscuit which was preferred 
by French people on a French boat to a French biscuit made of 
taxed flour and taxed sugar. Again, I was recently travelling 
in France, and bought a daintily packed luncheon basket full 
of excellent things. But the Protected knife was like Sir 
Edward Grey’s figurative weapon, and did not even pretend 
to cut the chicken, whilst the Protected fork incontinently 
bent double. They were about as useful as similar articles 
in a doll’s house. As for French matches (heavily Pro- 
tected, with, I have heard, a fine of one franc for every 
smuggled match discovered by the Customs), who does not 
know them with their horrible fumes! Moreover, it takes 
about a minute for a Protected match to light a monopoly 
cigar, which when lit is hardly worth smoking. I do not 
touch upon the terrible burdens which are imposed upon a 
nation by a policy of Protection, but I have confined myself 
to a few instances of the many small personal disadvantages 
and inconveniences of daily life entailed by such a system of 
tariffs and trade restrictions as Mr. Chamberlain is endeavour- 
ing, by an unsparing use of cheap sophistries and crude in- 
accuracies, to impose upon this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. LEVESON Gower. 
18 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 





THE SILK INDUSTRY. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The following extract from Walpole’s “History of 
England,” Vol. I., p. 58, may be of interest at this juncture :— 
“The silk weavers of France settled in Spitalfields, and the 
British silk trade gained rapidly onits foreign rivals. Parlia- 
ment adopted the usual clumsy contrivances to promote an 
industry whose importance it was no longer possible to ignore. 
Prohibitory duties, designed to discourage the importation of 
foreign silks, were imposed by the legislature, monopolies 
were granted to successful throwsters, and every precaution 
was taken, which protection could suggest, to perpetuate the 
supremacy which Great Britain was gradually acquiring in 
the silk trade. The usual results followed this short-sighted 
policy. Prohibitory duties encouraged smuggling. Foreign 
silk found its way into England, and the revenue was 
defrauded. The English trade began to decline, and Parlia- 
ment again interfered to promote prosperity. ..... Prohibi- 





ated attempts were made to regulate the wages of the Spital. 
fields weavers. The natural consequences ensued. Smuggling 
which had been created by prohibitive duties, flourished with 
fresh vitality under the influence of actual prohibition, ang 
the capitalists transferred their mills from Spitalfields, where 
the wages of their workmen were fixed by law, to Macclesfield 
and other places, where master and workmen were free to 
make their own terms.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. D. 





RUINED INDUSTRIES. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—You ask your readers in the Spectator of July 25th to 
name an industry which has been ruined by Free-trade, | 
think Ican name two. First, arable farming on most of the 
middling and poorer lands which form a large proportion of 
the farms of England, and which, if not actually gone out of 
cultivation, are steadily deteriorating year by year because 
they do not pay to cultivate. Secondly, country milling, 
which is now a very small and mostly unprofitable industry, 
destroyed by the importation of foreign flour and dry foreign 
wheat, which the bakers much prefer to English flour 
because it absorbs so much more water, and thus enables 
them to make more ef what they call “bread” out of a 
given quantity of flour. Asa proof of this I may say that 
I know a farm within forty miles of London which in former 
times has grown £3,000 worth of wheat in a season, and used 
to employ as many as forty men in harvest, which was sold 
eight or nine years ago for less than the amount for which 
the buildings on it were insured, and which now is entirely 
grass and employs a single shepherd. As regards the mills, 
I cannot now find a single one in my district that makes 
flour out of English wheat fit to bake good bread with. The 
last, which belonged to a very worthy and hardworking man, 
being now closed, I am unable to get my own wheat properly 
ground, This may not make a great difference to me, but to 
the working man it makes a difference which is more than a 
five-shilling duty on wheat would be to him.—I am, Sir, &., 
Colesborne, Cheltenham. H. J. Etwss, 


[Protection in the old days, which was but another name 
for famine by Act of Parliament, made it profitable to grow 
corn on land which was utterly unfit to be put under the 
plough, and was only cultivated because England was as 
regards corn in the condition of a besieged city. When 
Protection was abolished it was no longer profitable to grow 
corn on land naturally only suitable for feeding a few sheep. 
But to say that therefore Free-trade ruined British agriculture 
is to play with words. It ruined only the exotic agriculture 
created by the Corn-laws. As to the milling, what has 
ruined the country mills is the use of high-class effective 
machinery in the town mills. (Our correspondent{might read 
Mr. Kipling’s fable about the mill published some two years 
ago in the Monthly Review.) That the milling trade as a 
whole has been ruined by Free-trade we can find no evidence, 
—Ep. Spectator.) 


» [To rae Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Srr,—You ask in the Spectator of July 25th for an instance 
of a ruined trade. I will supply you with one. In the town 
of Derby, before Cobden made his Treaty with Napoleon IIL, 
there was a busy and thriving silk trade. Thousands were 
employed in many mills, Bridget’s alone employing about 
two thousand hands; but within a very few years after this 
event the trade was entirely destroyed, the mills closed, and 
men and women alike had to starve or seek a living “in 
pastures new.” That trade went to Lyons and Marseilles, 
and has ever since been quite lost to this country.—I am, 
Sir, &., T. PLAcKETT. 
Canonbury. 


|Our correspondent’s example is interesting because it 
touches the present controversy at a vital point. The new 
Protectionists tell us that we want sometbing to bargain with, 
—a tariff which we can take off by treaty, z.e., sand to throw 
out, according to Mr. Balfour’s metaphor. But Cobden’s 
Treaty was the last example of such international bargaining 
or throwing out of sand. And our correspondent tells us it 
ruined the silk trade! Yet we are now asked to foster trades, 





tory duties were replaced with actual prohibition, and elabor- i not seem to us to be worth the candle.—Eb. Spectator.] 


some of which can then be bargained away! The game does 
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COAL AS CAPITAL. 
[To THE EDIroR Of TUE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—I have no wish to occupy your valuable space repeatedly, 
but I cannot accept Mr. Sebastian Meyer’s attempt in the 
Spectator of J uly 25th to challenge my assertion that “ coal 
is as much capital as gold,” for every word he says as to the 
extraction of coal from the earth involving the employment of 
labour and machinery is at least as true of gold as of coal, 
But coal is a raw material, of which our stock can never be 
replenished, and yet Mr. Meyer is evidently most anxious that 
our limited store of fuel shall be mined and exported as rapidly 
as possible to save “loss of interest owing to the delay”! Can 
he see no difference between using a portion of this coal as 
the motive power of a silk manufacture which ought to-day to 
have been giving employment to a large population (whose 
industry and its yearly increment have been handed over to 
France), and exporting it to work French factories and to 
propel French ironclads? I cannot regard the Micawber-like 
idea that something may turn up to displace coal as a 
source of heat, light, and power as a serious argument. 
Let us at least see some practical exposition of such a 
substitute before we are asked to avert our eyes from the 
contemplation of the many-sided effects which the exhaustion 
of our coal must bring upon us as it approaches. Our large 
export of coal to France shows that tariffs can and do 
seriously deflect industries. It is really useless to tell us that 
they only transfer people from employment in those which 
are from some cause less profitable to others which are more 
profitable. Our present fiscal system has (to give only two 
examples) driven an enormous population out of employment 
in the cultivation of the soil and the manufacture of silk. 
Have they, or have they not, found more profitable employ- 
ment in some other organised industries? If they have, let 
us at least hear no more of great masses of the population who 
have drifted into the slums, who have no regular or remunera- 
tive occupation, and whose children are being trained to no 
skilled industry. This great fact, existing in the richest and 
most powerful country in the world, is a sufficient indictment 
of our fiscal system, and a proof of the urgent necessity of the 
inquiry which Mr. Chamberlain demands. [ree imports, and 
exports of manufactures impeded by foreign tariffs, have been 
the artificial cause of this serious disturbance of legitimate 
and beneficial employment, and, what is even worse, of the 
interruption of that training of the children to some established 
and organised industry which is one of the primary essentials 
of social and moral well-being —I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Farrer Ecroyp. 
Whitbarrow Lodge, near Grange-over-Sands, 


[Does Mr. Ecroyd really believe that in the good old days 
of Protection, when, as in the first forty years of this century, 
all his principles were carried out, there was no misery, 
no slums, no lack of employment, no agricultural distress ? 
Heaven knows we have yet much to do to improve the 
condition of the people, but it is infinitely better than it was. 
Let any one who desires to know what Protectionist England 
was like read the poems of Ebenezer Elliott, which tell of the 
condition of the people in the “thirties” and “forties.” The 
note throughout is one of hunger,—of the actual need for 
bread. No such note can now be found in our literature, 
because Free-trade, though it has not, of course, killed 
poverty, has at least banished famine from the land.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





TARIFF REFORM. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SrrcraTor.”’] 

Sir,—If “Open Mind,” in the Spectator of July 25th, will 
pursue the illustration which he adduces as to the effect of 
American import duties, he will find, as I venture to think, 
that it illustrates in a striking way the mischievous effects of 
Protection. That the American duty is no advantage to the 
English manufacturer will, of course, be at once evident; but 
it seems to be assumed that it is a benefit to the American 
community because it has resulted in the establishment of an 
industry in their midst. That may be so; but, if so, it is only 
by way of exception, and because the British community is 
able to employ the displaced labour to equally good advantage 
in some new industry. Otherwise, the impoverishment of the 
British customer would be a blow to American trade which 
the acquired industry could not compensate. 








To make this plain, suppose the little operation which “ Open 
Mind” describes to occur on a large scale; say, for example, 
that our entire cotton industry were suddenly transferred to 
America as the result of a rapacious tariff. We should be ruined, 
but the Americans certainly could not profit by our ruin. Trade 
between the two countries would be paralysed, and the Americans 
would gain nothing unless and until our purchasing power was 
restored by the healing of the wound,—in other words, by the 
revival in one form or another of the trade assumed to have been 
destroyed. It is plain, then, that whether the Americans have 
gained anything depends on facts as to which “Open Mind” 
gives us no information. If, as seems improbable, the export of 
“the patented article” from America has not displaced any other 
American exports, then we, of course, are exporting additional 
goods of another kind to pay for them, and the wages bill both in 
this country and America is increased to the extent indicated by 
the increase in the total figures of international trade. But if 
the effect of the new export from America is to replace pro tanto 
the volume of some other forms of American exports, then the 
American wages bill has no more benefited than the English by 
the change. But this illustration may be carried further. For 
suppose that some short-sighted politician were to induce the 
British people to lure that erring patentee back to this country 
by an import duty equal to that of the American tariff. What 
would be the result of that arrangement? Clearly the poor 
man would have to set up two factories, one in this country 
and the other in the United States. A certain proportion of 
his working expenses would be doubled, and the cost to some- 
body of the manufacture aggravated thereby. International 
trade would be restricted, and to that extent the benefits which 
are incidental to international trade would be entirely lost. If 
that operation went on upon a sufficiently large scale, it is clear 
that the result would be wholly mischievous to both parties, for 
the industry displaced by the suppression of the international 
trade could not possibly be fully occupied by the domestic demand 
evoked by the cutting off of the foreign supplies. There is still 
another point, noteworthy in this case, which “Open Mind” has 
adduced. He postulates a trade in a patented article,—that is to 
say, a monopolised trade, which can be transplanted or destroyed 
at the mere will of the monopolist. Such a trade, of course, 
exhibits anomalies, and this bodily transfer of an entire industry 
to Americais one of them. Under a system of unfettered trade 
the manufacturer would not have transferred the industry “lock, 
stock, and barrel” to America, for that would only have opened a 
door for the activity of a competitor in this country. It is only 
due to that improvident rule of our modern Courts under which 
patent rights are interpreted as unqualified monopolies that such 
a thing becomes possible. The jurisprudence of an age wiser 
than our own in its grasp of legal principle prescribed 
a condition for all patent grants that if they proved mis- 
chievous “by raisiug of prices at home, or limit of trade,” 
they should be disallowed, and to this day the grant in 
terms empowers the grantee to introduce his invention within 
the realm, not to forbid its introduction and ezercise here. 
But the narrow vision of the very modern Judges has lost sight 
of this essential feature of the patent grant, and has feebly con- 
fided to the hands of the patentee a preposterous power to bind 
and loose the trade, for which no justification can be found either 
in law orin economics. This is the real source of the mischief 
which “ Open Mind ” apparently attributes to the American tariff. 
Fortunately, it does not affect any very large proportion of our 
trade, for although patent rights are more formidable at the 
present day than they have ever before been in the course of our 
history, they touch only the fringe of our industry. Considered 
as a whole, the interesting experiment described by “ Open 
Mind” could not be repeated indefinitely or even very often, be 
the Americans never so ingenious in the devising of tariff 
schemes. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 


J. W. G. 





THE ABUSE OF EXPORT TRADE STATISTICS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “SpeEctaTor.”’] 

Srr,—Your admirable article on “ The Abuse of Export Trade 
Statistics” in the Spectator of July 25th should dispel once 
and for all the Protectionist’s nightmare,—viz., that because of 
our excess of imports over exports our national credit is on 
the downward grade, and we are rapidly approaching bank- 
ruptcy. If this were really the case, and we actually paid in 
golden sovereigns for the excess value of our imports, there 
would be an annual drain of bullion, which there is not. They 
seem unable to grasp the fact that £1,500 worth of American 
goods exchanged for £1,000 worth of Birmingham goods (viz., 
an excess of imports) is worth more to the country than if 
there were no profit on the transaction, and the bare £1,000 
was returned in cash (the Protectionist ideal), As your 
correspondent, IF’, E. Cairnes, so aptly puts it in reply to Sir 
Conan Doyle's arguments, “ suppose there were no such thing 
as money,” we should then be easily able to convince the 
pessimists that all trade is an exchange, and that there is no 
fear of our buying without selling. Money is only the medium 
of exchange, and a plethora of money is always in evidence in 
times of depression, which Protectionists seem anxious to 
bring about.—I am, Sir, &e., OwEN HowarpD OWEN. 
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THE BIG AND THE LITTLE LOAF. 


(To Tue Epiror or Tue “Spectator.” ] 
s1B,—In reply to your correspondent’s question in the 
Spectator of July 25th, there are several reasons which account 
for the difference he notices. For the sake of argument the 
conditions existing in London and Berlin may be compared. 
Two dinners, say, of what one may call equal “ menu-value,” 
one in Berlin and one in London, will differ in cost, that in 
Berlin being the cheaper. The reasons for this are :— 

(1) The quality of the raw material in Berlin, especially meat 

and fish, is inferior. ‘his may be denied, but I speak 
from experience. 

(2) In Berlin, and generally on the Continent, people live at 
hotels and restaurants to a far greater extent than in 
London. Consequently the “load-factor” of hotels and 
restaurants is much higher there than in England, and 
by “load-factor” I mean the proportion between the number 
of customers actually entertained during the working-day 
and the number that could have been entertained. If 
the Kaiser Keller in Berlin is compared with similar 
establishments in London—e.g., the Criterion, Café Royal, 
and Trocadero—considerable differences will be observed. 
The Kaiser Keller starts its day at 8 a.m., and will er ‘er- 
tain a great number of people for bre-kfast, and goes on 
steadily till midnight, never being empty; and from 12 
to 3 and from 6 to midnight it may be said to be usually 
crowded. From experience I should say that the “load- 
factor” is at least 50 per cent. Now I think he would bea 
rash man who would say that the “load-factor” in a London 
restaurant reaches 30 per cent. for a day of sixteen hours; 
for myself, I doubt if it reaches 10 percent. It is, of course, 
obvious that the greater the number of people entertained 
in proportion to the total possible number, the more eco- 
nomical is the working of the establishment. 

(8) The greater cost of land in London and the fact that rent, 
rates, and taxes are heavier,—heavier, that is, as affecting 
establishments of the kind in question. The far greater 
capital expenditure required in London to starta restaurant 
as compared with a similar establishment in Berlin. 


The practical result is that for equal capital expenditure a 
restaurant in Berlin will probably eutertain at least twice 
as many people as one in London; and I think it would be 
possible to show on the above grounds that the management 
of a German restaurant could pay more for their raw material 
than a similar undertaking in London, and yet charge their 
customers a considerably lower price.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED Dosrets. 
11 Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 





THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

[To Thr EDITOR OF THE “SPKCrATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is pathetic to note the delusion which so largely 
exists as to the so-called “balance of trade.” An excess of 
imports over exports leads numbers of people to suppose that 
we are being slowly ruined by exports of gold to pay for them. 
They seem unable to realise that gold is only a commodity, 
and is bought by exchanging for it other goods, and is im- 
ported by us for purposes of internal currency and credit and 
the arts, and that the export of gold to pay for even a small 
portion of our excess of imports would lead to a financial 
crisis. 

The only way to convince those who, like Sir Conan Doyle, 
imagine that their motor-cars bought abroad are paid for in 
gold is to examine the figures over a long period. Taking 
thirty years as a long-enough time for the purpose, I find that 
the excess of imports over exports amounts to the astonishing 
figure of £3,377,600,000. But this is not all. An examination of 
the movements of gold and silver during the same period shows 
an excess of imports over exports of £43,825,000. (The figures in 
both cases are taken from “The Constitutional Year-Book” of 1902.) 
So that instead of losing gold we have bought large quantities of 
it. Unfortunately, the whole of the above is not profit. Our 
statistics only give the value of the goods exported at the port 
of shipment, while the imports inelude freights and other 
charges. If to the value of the goods exported be added 
freights, insurance, agency commissions, and interest on money, 
the balance would show the profits on the transaction, and 
this we may hope and believe to have been a very considerable 

e. In this connection it seems to be forgotten that the 
United Kingdom cannot possibly manufacture for the whole world, 
and that the more prosperous other countries are, the better we 
shall thrive. It would be of small use to a shopkeeper if he were 
prepared to supply all the wants of the town, but his neighbours 
were too poor to buy. ‘There is an aspect of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preposals which, so far as I have observed, has not received 
notice, but which is of great importance,—namely, the investment 
of British capital abroad. Take Argentina, for instance. Here 


do not represent much less than £100,000,000 of capital. Theag 
enterprises were projected for the purpose of handling whea; 

maize, linseed, wool, meat, live cattle, &c., and are highly profitable 
but will be seriously affected by import duties here, which wil] be 
imposed for the express purpose of keeping out Argenting 
produce, or rather making it more difficult for that country to com. 
pete with tariff-aided Colonies. British trade has been built y; 

under the system as we know it, and no one can foresee the nee 
of tampering with it, except that it will certainly be damaginc 

The Briton is the only man on the face of the earth whose 
freedom embraces the right to spend his money and buy his goods 
in what market he chooses, and it will be a sorry day when ho 
allows that freedom to be taken from him. 


—I an, Sir, &c., ARTHUR G. Evans 


{Mr. Evans’s letter is most convincing, and he deserves the 
thanks of all Free-traders for pointing out that if the statistics 
of the excess of imports over exports are worth anything, we 
are more than three thousand millions to the bad. His 
dictum, “British trade has been built up under the system ag 
we know it, and no one can foresee the result of tampering 
with it, except that it will certainly be damaging,” has the 
root of the matter in it—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON “HISTORY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of July 18th there was a long letter 
from Mr. George Peel, traversing a statement by Mr, 
Chamberlain that the statesmen who conceded self-govern. 
ment to the Colonies wished to get rid of them. In an 
editorial note you expressed gratitude to Mr. Peel for having 
“pricked this bubble, and proved that the statesmen of 
former days had no desire to get rid of the Colonies.” Un. 
fortunately, Mr. Peel ignored the facts which go to support 
what is a widespread belief. For instance, he spoke of the 
Canada Bill brought forward by the Melbourne Ministry in 
1840, and he quoted the language of Ministers and of the 
two leaders of the Opposition in the debates on that Bill,— 
Sir Robert Peel saying that “not merely the honour, but the 
permanent interests of the country require us to maintain the 
connection,” and the Duke of Wellington declaring that Canada 
was a source of “great influence, power, and prosperity to this 
country,” and that to lose it would be a “disgrace.” This 
suggests that the two leaders of the Tory party looked at the 
matter in the same light, the light in which it was also regarded 
by the Ministry. But it is well known that there was nearly a 
split between Peel and Wellington on this question, and that the 
Duke was persuaded with great difficulty not to move the 
rejection of the Bill. His objection to it was thatit was a first 
step towards severing the connection with the Mother-country. 
In his speech on June 30th he said:—“TI have observed in 
this country for some length of time a growing desire to get rid 
of our North American dominions,—a desire that they should 
become Republics. This desire prevails amongst a very large 
party in this country. I am aware that there are also others, 
not, however, acting from the same motive, who desire 
that the separation should take place,—tranquilly, if possible, 
but that at all events it should take place. In my opinion, 
these gentlemen are mistaken. It is my decided opinion that, 
considering the resources and the power of these Colonies, 
this country would sustain a heavy loss indeed if these Colonies 
were to be separated from it.” He entreated the Government 
to pause before they proceeded with the Bill. Peel might 
have thought the Duke’s fears chimerical as regards the effect 
of the Bill, and yet have laid as much stress as the Duke did 
on the maintenance of the British connection. But his corre- 
spondence shows that this was by no means the case. His 
view in January, 1838, was “that if the great body of 
British settlers in the North American provinces—if the 
intelligence and respectability of those provinces and the 
population were in favour of connection with England 
as Colonial dependencies, we had no option but to main- 
tain it” (Peel Papers, II., 357). In October, 1841, in view 
of impending squabbles about the Colonial Civil List, he 
wrote to Lord Aberdeen :—‘“ Let us keep Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, for their geographical position makes their sea- 
coast of great importance to us. But the connection with the 
Canadas against their will, nay, without the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the predominant party in Canada, is a very onerous 
ORB: ta. no. . The advantage of commercial intercourse is all 
on the side of the Colony, or, at least, is not in favour of the 





are thousands of miles of railway, docks, warehouses, private 
estates, &c., which are largely British owned, and which probably 


Mother-country...... But above all, if the peovle are not 
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rdially with us, why should we contract the tremendous 
vbligation of having to defend, on a point of honour, their 
territory against American aggression?” (Ib., III., 389.)— 


am, Sir, de, E. M. Luoyp. 


[We do not think that our correspondent makes out his 
cage. Peel was anxious to keep the Colonies in the Empire, 
but not against their will. The adoption of that standpoint 
has, we believe, done more to maintain the Empire than could 
any expression of the opposite view that, whether they wished 
it or not, the Colonies must remain in the Empire.—Eb. 


Spectator. ] 
IRELAND AS A TOURIST RESORT. 


{To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATUR.” | 

sir,—The King’s visit to Ireland is bound, as did the 
Gordon-Bennett Cup motor race, to draw universal attention 
this year to the great improvement that has of late taken 
place in Ireland as a tourist resort. There was a time 
when the loveliest features of the country were an abso- 
lutely sealed book to the British and foreign tourist. 
The hotels were bad, and railway accommodation decidedly 
defective. Little or nothing was done to remedy these 
evils, nor was any attempt made to bring home either 
to Englishmen or to foreigners the marvellous wealth of 
scenic beauty to be found in many parts of Ireland. Few 
visited the country in those days unless they were drawn 
thither by the hope of cheap sport or free fishing. Good hotel 
accommodation was therefore confined to the large towns, and 
toa few popular fishing centres. A striking revolution has 
taken place within the last ten years. The local movement 
was started by the Irish Tourist Development Association, 
and the London and North-Western Railway Company came 
manfully to their assistance. The service between Euston 
and Holyhead was accelerated and improved to such an 
extent that London may be left at half past eight or eleven in 
the morning and Dublin reached by the Kingstown route 
at half-past five, or by the North Wall at half-past eight, 
the same evening. Both the London and North-Western 
Railway and the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
have so enlarged their steamers that the two services between 
Holyhead and Kingstown and Holyhead and Dublin run the 
finest cross-channel vessels afloat. Those that ply between 
Holyhead and Kingstown are the most rapid, being able to per- 
form the sea-passage of sixty-four miles in two hours and three- 
quarters. Kingstown is now brought into direct communica- 
tion with all parts of Ireland. Wexford and New Ross have 
long been the two termini of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wex- 
ford Railway. The latter will in the course of the next few 
weeks be connected by rail with Waterford, which will enable 
through trains to be run to Cork, and give an alternative route 
tothe South of Ireland through the exquisite scenery of the 
Wicklow Mountains. Through trains, which include break- 
fast and dining carriages, now run from Kingstown to Cork, 
Galway, Belfast, and Londonderry. These lines have of late 
years been extended to Valencia Harbour, the nearest point 
of the mainland to the American Continent, and Kenmare, on 
Bantry Bay; to Clifden, in County Galway, and to Achill, 
in County Mayo; to Burton Port and to Carndonagh, in 
County Donegal, the one situated on the West Coast, and 
the other in the wild mountains of Innishowen. No part 
of Ireland is therefore out of reach of the railway. Lord 
Iveagh and Mr. Pirrie propose to supplement these services 
by a well-organised system of motor-car communication, 
radiating from different centres, and thus bring each nook 
and corner of Ireland into direct touch with the markets of 
England and of the civilised world. Steamers ply upon 
Ireland’s rivers and Ireland's lakes. Enniskillen may be 
approached from Castle Cauldwell, on Lough Erne; the 
Shannon may be viewed from Carrick-on-Shannon, in County 
Leitrim, to Athlone, on the borders of Westmeath, in one day ; 
whilst on the following the river trip may be extended by 
Clonmacnoise, with its seven churches, through Lough Derg, 
the widest expanse of water in the United Kingdom, to 
Killaloe, in County Clare, one of the loveliest trips Ireland 
can afford. Other steamers connect Kilrush with Tarbert, 
with Foynes, and with Limerick, on the Lower Shannon. 
The Blackwater, often described as “the Irish Rhine,” 





this town is connected by steamer with Youghal, in County 
Cork, a short but lovely excursion of twelve miles. A Com- 
pany has also been formed for the purpose of placing and 
maintaining a steam-launch on the river Boyne for the 
accommodation of tourists and antiquarians who wish to 
explore this historic country. The trip will be from Oldbridge, 
where the battle was fought, to the village of Slane and back. 
Furthermore, a regular and daily steamer service is in opera- 
tion on Carlingford Lough, between County Down and County 
Louth, which enables visitors at Greenore to see the unrivalled 
scenery of the County Down mountains, of Warrenpoint, and 
of Rostrevor. The service from Greenore itself to Euston or 
to Belfast has been furthermore so accelerated that it is now 
possible for those who choose this, the most rapid route to the 
North and North-West of Ireland, to leave London at half- 
past six in the evening and to arrive at Belfast at ten minutes 
to eight the following morning. 

No reference to the development of Ireland as a tourist 
resort would be complete which did not pay some tribute to 
the vast improvement which has taken place in Irish hotel 
accommodation, especially within the last few years. The 
London and North-Western Railway have done their part 
both at the North Wall in Dublin and at Greenore. The 
Great Southern and Western have now undertaken the 
management of the new hotels at Caragh Lake, Waterville, 
Parknasilla, and Kenmare, in County Kerry. Castletown 
Berehaven, on the shores of Bantry Bay, is now thrown open 
to the tourist by a service of coaches from Glengarriff, and by 
the opening of the “ Fleet Hotel.” Nearly every popular 
centre in Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Clare, Cork, Kerry, 
Waterford, and Wicklow may be visited with comfort. New 
hotels in touch with modern needs are also springing up 
throughout the country, which must become in time as 
accessible to the tourist as the most popular resorts of the 
Continent of Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., 

V. Hussrty WALSH. 

Atheneum Club, S.W. 


[We are delighted to hear of such a record of progress; but 
we trust that the keepers of the new type of hotel will not be 
disheartened if for the first two or three years their hotels do 
not fill up as rapidly as they would like. It takes time to get 
people to realise that good hotel accommodation exists. 
When once, however, people know that they will be com- 
fortable at such-and-such a place, they will go there almost 
as much for the good hotel as for the scenery.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


MINDEN DRUMS. 
(Avatst Ist, 1759.) 








[Respectfully dedicated to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
of the Suffolk Regiment, the Lancashire Fusiliers, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, the Hampshire Regiment, and the King’s 
Own (the Yorkshire Light Infantry), being the 12th, 20th, 23rd, 25th, 37th, and 
51st of the Line.] 





Do you never think of Minden and the old and gallant Line, 
When you hear the drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub ? 
They were six red-coated regiments with their pig-tails mighty 
fine, 
The regiments that so gaily took the rub, : 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 
It was Ferdinand of Brunswick, and he said, “ When you advance, 
You shall set your drums a-rolling,’—but they saw the troops of 
France, 
And they took it that his Highness called on them to lead the 
dance, 
And they set their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 


Oh, they never looked behind them for support, reserve, or aid, 
When they set their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub a-dub; 
But because the ground in front of them invited a parade, 
So bare it was of boulder or of shrub, 

(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub), 
Out they stepped upon it briskly, while the guns began to bark, 
They were six red-coated regiments, and they made a goodly 
mark, 
But they kept their files as steady as in old St. James’s Park, 





is navigable up to Cappoquin, in County Waterford, and 


And they kept their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 
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In this posture they proceeded nigh three-quarters of a mile, 
While they kept their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 
Till eleven jingling squadrons cantered out in haughty style, 


Th’ infatuated islanders to drub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 


Oh, we saw their guidons tossing, and we heard their trumpets 
sound, 
And we halted with precision, and the sergeants bustled round, 
And we volleyed at ten paces, and we blew them off the ground,— 
And we kept our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 


Then we cheerfully continued in good order on our course, 
And they heard our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 
And — snortings and with curvetings their fresh, unbroken 
orse 
Pranced down the British bullock-heads to drub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 
And their foot marched up on either wing our tactics to confound, 
Marched Aquitaine, marched old Touraine,—but the sergeants 
bustled round, 
And we volleyed at ten paces, and we blew them off the ground,— 
And we kept our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 


Then smartly we stepped off anew, while the great guns galled 
us sore, 
But they heard our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 
And their carbineers and cuirassiers with strange blasphemings 
swore 
This insular stupidity to drub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 
Now in all King Louis’ armies were no fighters more renowned, 
And they rode hard, and they rode straight,—but the sergeants 
bustled round, 
And we volleyed at ten paces, and we blew them off the ground,— 
And we kept our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 


Then it was the Prince of Condé, and he thought it bitter shame 
Still to hear our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub ; 
He was born the great-great-grandson of a captain of great fame, 
And, Lord! he was a sturdy lion’s cub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 
They were sixty reeling squadrons, but they rallied to him well, 
And like the devil upon our front, upon our flanks he fell ; 
But right and left we faced about, and we blasted him to Hell,— 
So we kept our drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 


Now these six red-coated regiments were all gaiter, stock, and 
starch, 
(Can’t you hear their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub ?), 
Like a box of wooden soldiers made to march and countermarch, 
To polish and to pipeclay and to scrub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 
They were animated ramrods, they were automatic planks, 
And noodles all were the officers, and boobies were the ranks, 
But they broke eight thousand cavalry with cannon on its flanks,* 
And they kept their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub, 


Do you never think of Minden and the old and gallant Line, 
When you hear the drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub ? 
7 were six red-coated regiments with their pigtails mighty 
ne, 
The regiments that so gaily took the rub, 
(rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub) ; 
They were George the Second’s soldiers, they were worthy of 
their Prince, 
(In the famous fight at Dettingen no Frenchman saw him wince), 
Like the men that were before them, like the men that have been 
since, 
They could keep their drums a-rolling, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 
FRANK TAYLOR. 








BOOKS. 
eigen 
MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S FINAL VOLUME.+ 
We had recently the pleasure of reviewing the important work, 
in seven volumes, on the religious and other social influences 
in London with which Mr. Charles Booth and his able assistants 
completed their great trilogy on Life and Labour of the People 
in London. It was a fitting completion to this vast and moving 
drama, and its perusal left upon the mind that sense of satis- 





* “Si je ne l’avais pas vu, je ne le croirais pas.’—The MaricHAL DE 
Contaves to the MarécuaL DE BELLE-ISLE. 

+ Life and Labour of the People in London. By Charles Booth. ue 
Jesse Argyle, Ernest Aves, Geo. E. Arkell, Arthur L. Baxter, George H. 
Duckworth. Final Volume, ‘Notes on Social Influences and Conclusion.” 
London: Macmillan and Co. [5s. net.] 








faction which is always associated with the promise of “th; 

” ‘ ings 
made even.” Dark as many aspects of London life are, Mr 
Booth, as the result of his unequalled experience, presented to 
us no pessimistic summary of things. Slowly amelioration jg 
accelerating its pace, and the social problems of the future 
promise to be rather the products of the actual age than 
the inheritance of far-off unhappy things. Mr. Booth has too 
judicial a mind to wander far into the field of prophecy ; but 
certainly he looks forward with hope and not despair, Ho 
has been able to see London largely, and to diagnose its con, 
dition as a whole; he has been able to prescribe treatment 
which will meet not only the unhealthy symptoms that he hag 
seen, but will avoid incipient symptoms that he has foreseen. 
and he has treated the whole matter with a detachment of 
mind which is as rare as it is illuminating. Mr. Booth’s own 
modest estimate of his labours as given in the volume now 
under review may well be quoted here :— 

“Tho last word I would add is this: the object of the sixteen 

volumes has been to describe London as it appeared in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. Beyond this I have sought, 
however imperfectly, to show what is being done to ameliorate its 
conditions, and have suggested some directions in which advancg 
might be made; but this last was no part of the original design 
which was, solely, to observe and chronicle the actual, leaving 
remedies to others. To this attitude I would now revert. For 
the treatment of disease, it is first necessary to establish the 
facts as to its character, extent, and symptoms. Perhaps the 
qualities of mind which enable a man to make this inquiry are 
the least of all likely to give him that elevation of soul, 
sympathetic insight, and sublime confidence which must go to the 
making of a great regenerating teacher. I have made no attempt 
to teach; at the most I have ventured on an appeal to those 
whose part it is. Some individual views and convictions haye 
been intentionally allowed to show themselves here and there in 
comments made, but no body of doctrine is submitted. The dry 
bones that lie scattered over the long valley that we have 
traversed together lie before my reader. May some great soul, 
master of a subtler and nobler alchemy than mine, disentangle 
the confused issues, reconcile the apparent contradictions in aim, 
melt and commingle the various influences for good into one 
divine uniformity of effort, and make these dry bones live, so that 
the streets of our Jerusalem may sing with joy!” 
So concludes this final volume, the seventeenth of the series, 
and with it ends one of the greatest scientific efforts of our 
time, and one that deserves, we may venture to say, though we 
fear at the risk of displeasing Mr. Booth, the express recogni- 
tion of the State. The volumeitself (which contains a dedication 
of the whole work to Mrs. Booth, “ without whose constant sym- 
pathy, help, and criticism, it could never have been begun, con- 
tinued, or ended, at all”) deals first with “Some Comparisons” 
—valuable comparisons—between poverty and overcrowding, 
birth-rate and death-rate, poverty in and out of London, 
between various methods of social inquiry, and between the 
social outlook—or rather, inlook—of Asia and Europe. The 
book deals secondly with “The Habits of the People— 
Marriage and Morality, Sundays, Holidays, and Amusements, 
Betting, Drink, and Clubs.” Thirdly we have “ Notes on 
Admimstration,” followed by the fine “Conclusion,” from 
which we have quoted. 

It is a hopeful sign that to-day “in every way there 
is considerably less crowding than ten years ago.” There 
is “a considerable improvement in housing conditions 
on the whole,” and there is “a population that is ready 
to appreciate and take advantage of the opportunities 
offered.” The expansion of London follows “lines 
and laws so definite as to provide a stable basis for action, 
and to remove all excuse for want of preparation.” We shall 
see if anything is done by the local authorities to take ad- 
vantage of these “lines and laws.” In the comparison between 
birth-rate and death-rate Mr. Booth establishes a remarkable 
relationship: “If child mortality could be checked the birth- 
rate would certainly be reduced, and a terrible waste of every 
kind would be prevented...... On the whole it may fairly 
be expected that concurrently with a rising standard of 
health we may see a fall in birth-rate as well as death- 
rate, and thus have no cause to fear, as the result of 
better sanitation, that the largest natural increase in popula- 
tion will ever be contributed by the lowest class.” Mr. Booth 
pleads for comparative inquiries into social questions :—“ We 
want to have the real meaning of ‘improvement’ and 
‘ deterioration’ examined for us in the light of closer historical 
and comparative inquiry than has ever yet been made. Compat!- 
sons with the past are absolutely necessary to the true compre 
hension of all that exists to-day; without them we cannot 
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etrate to the heart of things. Mr. Booth’s comparison 
of the Oriental and Occidental attitudes towards social ques- 
tions is an eloquent piece of writing, and gives us an insight 
into his own work and aspirations, the aspirations in another 
sphere of Arnauld, the Port-Royalist :— 

«The Eastern method is to transfer the struggle of life from 
the arena of the world to that of the scul, and quell it there ; 
the Western to drown the tumult of the soul in action. Their 
ideal is a passionless Nirvana of individual extinction, while we 
accept life as an incessant struggle with evil, a combat which, even 
if success seems hopeless, must still be maintained. What 
religion has to offer in the West as in the East is a revolution 
of the soul; a change within, which will itself change everyth-ng; 
put which, instead of ending life’s activities, renders them, with 
the heightening of conscience, even more acute and perhaps more 
complicated. There arises contest within contest ; with ourselves 
and with our own passions; with others and with their passions, 
and each effort made has its fore-runner and its sequel. Like 
wrestlers we strive wrist to wrist before the decisive throw. And 
no throw is final. Fresh adversaries spring up. Our emotions 
and passions prove the dragon’s teeth of the fable. The very 
jdea of repose is banished to another life. In this one we do not 
desire it.” 

When we turn to the “ habits of the peopie” we do not meet 
with discouragement. Indeed, the enccuragement is vast 
when we think of a century ago. “There seems to be no 
doubt that the age of marriage is rising. Clubs and wider 
interests generally are certainly exercising a good effect in 
this direction.” ‘The evils of Bank Holidays are freely noted. 
The music-halls scarcely give an entertainment up to the 
highest standard that would be enjoyed ty mest. “ Anything 
that can rightly be called music is seldom produced at a local 
music-hall,” yet “the taste for music, and for good music, in 
all classes is undoubted.” The evil of betting is great: “In 
spite of all attempted interference, there is no dcubt that the 
habit is on the increase.” The evil of drink is also still a 
great one. Mr. Booth is convinced that there is more 
drinking though less drunkenness than formerly, “and that 
the increase in drinking is to be laid mainly to the account of 
the female sex. This latter phase seems to be one of the un- 
expected results of the emancipation of women,” but 
fortunately it is very rare among young girls. “The great 
part played by drink in the genesis of poverty cannot be 
denied...... IDGr ea eis sis it 1s not really possible to isolate 
drink as a cause of poverty. It playsa part, and a great part, 
but it is only as the accompaniment of idleness, extrava- 
gance, incompetence, or ill-health that it is fatal.” Increase 
of interest and self-respect is the cure. “Interest,” as we 
pointed out in our earlier review, is the true solvent of 
nearly all social problems. The good influence of clubs over 
girls is to be noted. These clubs create the needed wider 
“interest” in life, with the result that ‘“ marriage is more 
seriously undertaken” and life becomes both happier and 
more moral. One result of a new interest in life is a great 
increase of kindness to animals,—a most significant fact. 

With respect to the licensing of public-houses, Mr. Booth 
regards it as a great essential of reform “to improve the 
character of the places where alcohol is sold.” The scenes 
that occur in half the public-houses of London on Saturday 
night find their origin “not so much in the character of our 
people as in the conditions under which alcohol is purveyed.” 
On the question of organised vice Mr. Booth has much to say 
that cannot be dealt with here; but we must remark that all 
who are engaged in efforts to deal with this terrible evil must 
read the chapter upon it. His suggestions seem to us wise in 
the extreme, and would eliminate the most disastrous and 
iniquitous aspect of this difficult and seemingly insoluble 
question. With respect to the organisation of charity Mr. 
Booth advocates :— 

“(1) An extension of the system of a common Poor Fund, 
subject to agreement as to the principles of administration; (2) 
Consultations between Boards of Guardians and charitable agencies 
as to relief, and a distinct recognition of their respective spheres ; 
and, as applicable to the whole country as well as London, (3) 
Old-age pensions [seven shillings at seventy years], coupled with 
the then practicable abolition of out-relief. By these means most 
of the difficulties, both of Poor Law administration and charity 
organisation, would be removed or lightened.” 

Space forbids us to deal with Mr. Booth’s admirable analysis 
of the housing problem. Itisinvaluable. We heartily recom- 
mend this remarkable book, which, whether regarded alone or 
as the coping-stone of a great work, will occupy a permanent 
place in social literature. Mr. Booth might well feel proud 
of his achievement, though pride is not often to be found 





in men who do such deeds as he has done. Let our 
readers consider for a moment what the production of this 
work means. Mr. Booth has done what, we venture to say, 
no Government Department with all its vast resources would 
have dared to undertake. To use Raleigh’s inimitable phrase: 
“What none hath dared thou hast done.” And all the time 
Mr. Booth has been making and holding for himself the 
position of one of the great business men of England. As 
we have already suggested, it is humility, not pride, that goes 
with such work as this. Butif Mr. Booth is not likely to feel 
the touch of pride himself, we, his countrymen, at least can, 
and do, feel intensely and gratefully proud of him and of what 
he has accomplished. 





SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH ON COLONIAL 

POLICY.* 
THE publication of the Colonial speeches delivered by Sir 
William Molesworth in the House of Commons between the 
years 1838 and 1853 is distinctly opportune. They are 
admirably edited by Mr. H. E. Egerton, whose earlier work, 
entitled A Short History of British Colonial Policy, has 
raised him to the position of the second authority in this 
country on Colonial history, the first place being assigned to 
Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the Colonial Office. It remains to add 
that the volume is excellently produced in every respect, and 
that it is adorned by a portrait of Sir William, together with 
«a pkotograph of his bust. Those who imagine that the 
“philosophic Radicals,” of whom Molesworth was one, were 
animated by a desire to break up the Empire and to divorce 
us from the Colonies will learn with some surprise that the 
bust itself stands in the library of the Canadian Parliament 
at Ottawa. 

Subject to the above praise, there are two criticisms to be 
recorded, neither of a serious nature, and only one of them 
affecting those responsible for this work. The introduction is 
too short: it consists only of twenty pages of large type, and 
it presents no connected view of the career and character 
of Sir William Molesworth beyond scattered allusions, 
though it is true that this omission may be easily supplied 
from Mrs. Fawcett’s Life, published in 1901. Mr. Egerton 
in his introduction breaks forth into two somewhat super- 
fluous eulogies of Mr. Chamberlain, and appears to enter- 
tain the belief that until 1895 “neither political party has 
very much to boast of in its past record upon Colonial 
questions.” It could easily be shown that this is a view 
which it is neither wise nor just to hold, and that admira- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain’s services should be consistent with 
an admiration no less generous towards those wise and 
judicious men who gave the immeasurable boon of political 
freedom to the Colonies. The second criticism is that, as 
Sir William Molesworth delivered no speech of any con- 
sequence upon Colonial questions between 1840 and 1848, 
owing to absence from the Parliament of 1841, his speeches, 
while they deal with the four great questions of Colonial 
expenditure, of Colonial transportation, of Colonial lands, 
and of Colonial Constitutions, have little or no bearing on 
the fiscal relations of the Empire, which were so much 
agitated during the years of his political abeyance. Never- 
theless, this collection is a valuable and timely addition to our 
records of Colonial policy. 

There have been three periods in the long history of the 
British Empire during which that Empire seemed destined to 
break up. The first was in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. At that date the mighty orb of Spain had sunk 
below the horizon, while that of Louis XIV. had not yet 
risen. Neither Spain nor France was formidable to our 
emigrants in the wilderness; they claimed, and they obtained, 
a wide measure of independence of the Mother-country, 
believing that they could stand without her assistance. They 
were wrong. In due course France assaulted us in every 
quarter, and the Colonies were only saved by the strong 
arm of England. Then came the second period. Again they 
found that they could stand alone; and America revolted. 
But she had hardly done so when a portent more alarming 
than Philip II., and more grievous than Louis XIV., gave 
new meaning and new cohesion to the British Empire. That 





* The Selected Speeches of Sir William Molesworth on Questions Relating to 
Colonial Policy. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hugh E. Egerton. London; 
John Murray. [l5s.] 
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portent was Napoleon. But when in 1815 this danger had 
passed away, the third period in question was inaugurated. 
For the third time the Colonies felt the innate impulse of 
freedom, now that neither a Philip nor a Louis nor a Napoleon 
threatened them any more. This was the problem and this 
the age of Sir William Molesworth. 

There were two courses open to the statesmen of that day, 
and the first of these was to throw every obstacle in the way 
of freedom. Pitt himself had laid it down in 1791 that his 
Quebec Bill was “to create two Colonies separate from and 
jealous of each other, so as to guard against a repetition of the 
late unhappy rebellion” of the United States. His view was 
law up to 1838, the date of Sir William Molesworth’s 
first great speech, and of Lord Durham’s still more famous 
mission to Canada. Thus, on the part of the Colonies, 
there was a rising spirit of revolt, and on the part of 
our statesmen a determination to withhold what they 
thought the dangerous gift of freedom. Hence a dis- 
loyal and angry Empire. Hear Sir William Molesworth in 
1838 :—“ We have pursued the Spanish system of governing 
ee ee here are six Colonies, South Australia, Sierra Leone, 
Mauritius, Cape Colony, New Zealand, and New South Wales, 
in a state of ‘hot water’...... Jamaica is rebellious at 
BMRRILE baie ie psi the whole of the West Indies, economically 
and politically, are in a most critical state.” Such was the 
dreadful account to which the House of Commons had to 
listen in the first year of the Victorian epoch. The deluded 
British Legislature had, in the innocence of its heart, 
been granting preferential tariffs to the Colonies in our 
home market in the vain hope that this would provide 
a compensation. Needless to say, this system of preferential 
tariffs only accentuated the bitterness. Here and there some 
interest benefited at the expense of the others. 

Thus the first course had been tried and found wanting. We 
must try the second course. We must give to the Colonies 
the good gift of freedom, and rely on their loyalty instead of 
disbelieving it. It was in this great cause that the voice of 
Sir William Molesworth was lifted up: “TI see vast and in- 
evitable good,” he cried, “in the possession of Colonies.” This 
“philosophic Radical,” then, was an Imperialist like any of 
us! And, again, he said that “I can hardly conceive a greater 
absurdity than the proposal to set up democratic institutions 
in all our Colonies,” in India, for instance, or in Sierra Leone. 
But whenever a Colony was fit for freedom, freedom it should 
have. The principles of Sir William Molesworth have pre- 
vailed. They have saved the Empire from destruction. And 
now in our own hour men are saying, and a Secretary of State 
among them, that those men wanted to get rid of the Empire. 
More truly, Sir William Molesworth was one of those who 
‘have helped to refound it. 





THREE BOOKS ON SIENA.* 


Mr. Lanaton Dovatas’s History of Siena is learned, 
interesting, and delightful to read. The earnestness and 
enthusiasm with which he writes would take a reader captive, 
as his subject has taken him, even if that subject were not 
itself fascinating in the highest degree. Siena, with her 
beauty and romance, her heroism, her misfortunes, even her 
faults and frivolities and commercial immoralities, has made 
a complete conquest of her chronicler. With him, as with 
her, Florence is the enemy; he takes Siena’s side as strongly 
as any Ghibelline of old time, waging war against the mis- 
representations of Florentine writers, even as the Sienese of 
the Middle Ages fought for the command of their borders 
and for the road to Rome. One striking instance of this 
frame of mind is his indignation with “the legends that have 
gathered round the name of Farinata degli Uberti.” Mr. 
Douglas will not allow that the Sienese victory over Florence 
at Montaperti was in any way due to “the wiles and the 
valour” of the great Florentine exile and his companions. 
But the task of claiming all the credit for Siena is a hard one, 
and does not grow easier with time. Mr. Douglas acknow- 
ledges this with a sigh. “Thanks to the literary genius of 
her filial panegyrists, Florence has the ear of Christendom. 








* (1) A History of Siena. By Langton Douglas. With Illustrations, 
London: John Murray. ([25s. net.])——({2) The Story of Siena and San 
Gimignano. By Edmund G. Gardner. Illustrated by Helen M. James, and 
many Reproductions from the Works of Painters and Sculptors. London: 

M. Dent and Co. [10s. 6d. net. |——(3) Guide to Siena History and Art. 


a 
When Dante is singing, or Boccacio telling stories, or Villani 
discoursing of the deeds of heroes with simple eloquence, men 
do not heed the mumbled protests of Dryasdust.” It js not 
likely that they ever will as long as Farinata dwells in theiy 
minds, holding “hell in high scorn,”’—not even when Dryas. 
dust, in the shape of Mr. Langton Douglas, makes, ‘not 
“mumbled protests,” but brilliant and romantic history, 


The time was short during which Siena held a prominent 
place in Europe. Roughly speaking, her independent life lasteq 
about three hundred and fifty years, from A.D. 1200 to 1557, 
when she submitted perforce to Cosimo de’ Medici, afterwards 
becoming a part of the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. Before 
the earlier of these dates her history is that of a city 
struggling out of the confused night of the Dark Ages, under 
the protection of Bishops who saved it from the domination 
of strong and barbarous nobles. For the sake of defending 
her own liberties, Siena became an Imperial fief, and remained 
consistently Ghibelline, in rivalry with the great Guelph 
commune of Florence. She lived by her commerce; her 
bankers and money-changers held the first place in Europe 
although their methods appear to have been of doubtfyi 
morality. With a power of romantic suggestiveness which 
adds greatly to the charm of his book, Mr. Langton Douglas 
makes us realise the position of Siena, the rich and beautiful 
city between fierce rivals and robber neighbours—Florence 
thirty miles away, feudal Barons in the fastnesses of the hills 
—struggling to keep command of the Maremma, the way to 
the sea, and of that other most necessary outlet, the road to 
Rome. Her history, of course, is not unlike that of other 
mediaeval Italian cities. Love of money, love of home, a 
heroic spirit in defence of her trade and her nationality: a 
great devotion to games and to pleasure of all kinds, so that 
even during the cruel siege of 1554-55, which crushed her 
patriotism and extinguished her glory, the starving young 
men played pallone and pugna in the Piazza, Montluc watch. 
ing them with tears: a love of art and beauty, the very 
mention of which opens up another great field of study and 
criticism, from which Mr. Langton Douglas does not shrink. 
All this, and more, might be matched in the annals of other 
cities ; but certainly in fascination, now as always, Siena goes 
far to excel them all. We have not room to do much more 
than recommend the book to all who know Siena and also to 
all who do not. It is beautiful in itself, and a pleasure to 
read in every way; the illustrations are admirable. We 
believe that in his views both on history and art Mr. Langton 
Douglas is backed up by the best authorities. Notwith- 
standing this, critics will probably find matter for contro- 
versy on special points; for the author invites it, and his 
spirit is combative. But this will only make the book more 
entertaining for the general reader. 

Another volume dealing with the same subject is equally 
attractive in its own way, the well-known way of Messrs. 
Dent’s “Mediaeval Towns.” Mr. E. G. Gardner’s name is 
warrant enough that his Siena will be equally good with his 
Florence. The sketch he gives of the history is clear and 
excellent, though hardly so complete a literary whole as that 
of Mr. Douglas; and the very nature of his book prevents his 
writing in so individual astrain. But in the matter of careful 
study and up-to-date information and criticism there is little 
to choose between the two. It is rather interesting to compare 
the treatment that each gives to the story of St. Catherine. 
Mr. Douglas is inclined to apologise for her. He admires, of 
course, “ her untiring efforts to heal the wounds of Christen- 
dom and to raise the standard of public and private morality.” 
But “she was credulous. She was hysterical...... She 
did not realise that without health of body perfect sanity of 
mind is impossible.” We venture to think that this last 
statement is not quite true. In any case, a frame of mind 
different from this sound and level-headed materialism, an 
imagination, if you will, a faculty of accepting things 
rather beyond ordinary experience, is needed when you 
approach such a person as St. Catherine. Mr. Gardner 
comes nearer the right thing when he realises that she 
“was a voyager alone, a sure wanderer in fields where our 
footsteps to-day cannot tread even in imagination. Let us 
adapt to ourselves the words of Frate Raimondo: ‘ We are 
in the valley, and we presume to judge concerning what is on 
the summit of the mountain.’ ” 





J. 
By William Heywood and Lucy Olcott, London: T. Fisher Unwin, [6s, net. | 





Of these two books, Mr. Gardner's, with its many charming 
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a 
illustrations, would be the more useful and delightful com- 

anion ina visit to Siena; for it is partly, of course, of the 
nature of a guide-book, and leads us in the happiest way 
about the streets of the city, missing no work of art or touch 
of interest and antiquity. It also contains what will add to 
its value for many travellers: a full account of Siena’s 
romantic neighbour, San Gimignano, “the Town of the 
Beautiful Towers.” All those who admire the “ Mediaeval 
Towns” series will deeply regret the death of the talented 
artist, Miss Helen James, who illustrated several of them 
with a touch unsurpassed in delicacy. Many of the drawings 
jn this volume are still hers, but they are the last that we shall 
see, for the book is dedicated to her memory. 

Yet another volume on this subject is the Guide to 
Siena: History and Art by William Heywood and Lucy 
Oleott. It has considerable literary value; its modest title 
of a “Guide” scarcely does justice to its merits. For 
the first part Mr. Heywood is responsible. He _ briefly 
describes the situation of the city, and gives a bibliography 
containing, as he says, “only the more important works 
actually consulted” by himself. Then, pp. 19-147, comes an 
“Historical Sketch,”—a melancholy narrative, though we may 
well believe that the impression of almost continuous trouble 
which it leaves on the reader’s mind does not represent 
actuality. The Sienese, worsted for the most part in their 
continuous struggle with Florence, then harassed by incessant 
party strife, were finally mastered by the Spanish troops of the 
Emperor Charles. (It is curious to be told by the chronicler 
who describes the fatal fight of Scanagallo that the men-at- 
arms smiled as they rode by the infantry, because “in battle 
cavalry alone decide the day.”) One curious survival of the 
past Mr. Heywood describes at length. True to their 
national temper, the Sienese, in the midst of all their 
troubles, did not forget their horse-racing. Freedom 
perished; but the Palio del contrade went on. And still 
the various wards (contrade) of the city train racers with 
which to lessen their neighbours’ pride. Miss Lucy Olcott 
gives a full description of the artistic wealth of the city. A 
section is devoted to the notable objects to be seen in the 
environs; this is followed by a fuller bibliography, and by 
some “ Useful Information.” 





A HINDOO FAIRY-TALE.* 


“Here,” says Mr. Bain, “is a fairy-tale which I found in an 
old Hindoo manuscript,’—the manuscript being the same as 
that (resembling a packet of lady’s gloves) in which some few 
years ago he found also A Digit of the Moon, to which the 
present work is a pendant. Concerning A Digit of the Moon 
opinion seems to be that Mr. Bain was rather author than 
translator, and if the MS. which (as he states in the preface 
to that fascinating story) was given to him by his friend the 
aged Brahman was an invention, and A Digit of the Moon 
the work of his own imagination, it must follow, since The 
Descent of the Sun purports to come from the same source, 
that this delightful fantasy also is Mr. Bain’s own. For our- 
selves, we like to think it is so; it is more a matter for con- 
gratulation that an Englishman has so exquisitely assimilated 
the lore and manner of the East, and made a beautiful new 
thing, than that another translation from the Sanskrit—even 
an inspired one—has been added to the list. 

Mr. Bain—if these two stories are in fact his own—has 
covered his tracks with extraordinary adroitness, His 
footnotes could not better foster the illusion of translation. 
Such a note as this, for example, “There is here an untrans- 
latable play on the word bhoga: which means both the coil of 
asnake and enjoyment,” almost “ persuades by itself.” Yet 
we will not be shaken: we insist rather upon believing that The 
Shaving of Shagpat, that wonderful feat of literary Orientali- 
sation, has now in Mr. Bain’s stories two companions worthy 
of it in so far as atmospherical effect goes, although, of course, 
vastly different in scope and texture. 

The Descent of the Sun, in barest outline, tells how a young 
King of the Spirits of the Air loved Anushayini, whose eyes 
were flooded with colour that might have been the essence of 
all the blue lotuses of the world. And so proud of her was he 
that he wagered she would charm from his devotions even a 


* The Descent of the Sun: a Cycle of Birth. Tvanstated from the Original 
Manuscript by P. W. Bain, Loucou: James Parker aud Co. (Ss. bu, net] 





famous ascetic. So they sought the holy man, but he resisted 
her and cursed them, dooming them to descend into morta! 
wombs and suffer in the lower world the pangs of separation 
until their guilt was purged. When one had slain the other, 
he added, the curse should end. The remainder of the story 
tells how, as reborn mortals, these twain desired each other's 
love but could not find each other, until at the last coming 
together the man, bemused by sorcery, killed the woman. 
Immediately their broken life on the higher planes of air was 
renewed, 

The reader must make his own moral deductions from Mr 
Bain's story, which has all the Eastern richness of incident 
and accumulation of disaster necessary to assist him to a 
varied choice. Our Western allegorical way is simpler, as 
Bunyan pre-eminently shows us. Our practical minds demand 
a steady purpose burning like a flame, and respect for the 
probabilities, Christian may endure as many calamities as 
need be, but they must be reasonable and separate; we must 
be able to see them clearly and understand enough of the con- 
ditions to be with him in his perils. How different the 
adventures of Umra-Singh in search of the Land of the Lotus 
of the Sun! The Hastern fabulist suspends or modifies every 
law of Nature in the interests of a picturesque tale anda 
difficult enterprise; and Mr. Bain has put no check upon his 
imagination. Hence, as we have said, the reader bent upon 
finding an allegory will have no difficulty beyond that which 
pertains to an embarrassment of riches. 


For ourselves, we prefer.to look upon Mr. Bain’s story 
purely as a work of luxuriant fancy, the inspired recreation of 
a busy man. We take it at Mr. Bain’s own valuation—“a 
fairy-tale”—and as such we have lost ourselves delightfully in 
its mazes, and enjoyed the unfamiliar sensation, strange to a 
Western reader accustomed to Western restraint, of Mr. 
Bain’s fresh and flexible and decorative periods. Such a 
passage as this, in a new book by an English writer, is 
something of a rarity :— 

“For one woman witches us, like a waterfall, with the music of 
her bul bling laughter, and another entrances us, like a forest pool, 
with the peace of her shadowy silence. And one entangles us, 
like Yama, in the nectar-nooses of her hair, while another 
pierces us, like Manobhawa, with the archery of her poisoned 
eyes. And one enflames us, like the Sun, in the fever-fire of sick 
desire, while another soothes us, like the Moon, by the camphor 
of her dewy kisses. And like oxen, we are goaded, by the biting 
sting of one woman’s evil, and like elephants, we aro tamed, by 
the subtle spell of another’s purity; and like birds, we are 
decoyed, by the lure of the bower of one girl’s arms, and like 
bees, we hover and sip, around the honey of another’s lips, and 
like snakes, we find and coil round the slender stem of one girl’s 
waist, and like weary travellers, we long to sleep on the living 
pillow of another’s bosom.” 

That, however, is rhetoric, which is comparatively easy. A 
finer, more imaginative, quality goes to Mr. Bain’s description 
of the aged sage whom Anushayini was to tempt :— 

“ And there on a sudden they came upon that old sage, and saw 
him standing, plunged in meditation, motionless as a tree. And 
round him the ants had built up their hills, and his beard and 
hair trailed from his head, like creepers, and ran down along the 
ground, and were covered with leaves: and over his withered limbs 
played a pair of lizards, like living emeralds. And he looked 
straight before him, with great eyes that mirrored everything, 
but saw nothing, clear and unfathomable and still, like mountain 
tarns in which all the fish are asleep.” 

Anushayini in her rebirth as the mortal Shrf is a very 
engaging creature throughout. Mr. Bain has introduced into 
her Eastern veins a drop of that mischievous fuid which 
renders the Wessex hervines of Mr. Thomas Hardy so 
peculiarly interesting, and which in this instance serves to 
bring Shri much nearer to us than the Beauty of an ordinary 
Oriental tale can ever come. This is the scene where Shri is 
confronted by Umra-Singh, her old immortal lover in his 
earthly guise, who has been across the world for her, while 
she has been eating out her heart for him:— 

«And Shri looked and saw him standing, sword in hand, tall, 
and lean in the waist like a hungry lior, with shoulders like those 
of a bull, and long arms, and all the royal marks of a King. And 
she would have despised him, for his rags and his nakedness, and 
yet for all that she would, she could not, but felt herself drawn 
towards him against her will. For her heart was stirred within 
her at the sight of him, and dim suggestions of that former birth, 
which she had forgotten, struggled in her soul, and strove to rise 
up out of its depths. And sho stood, gazing at him in silence, 
with eyes that looked at him but did not see him, like those of 
one that listens to the tones of « long-forgotten voice, sounding in 
the hall of memory, and awaleuiug longiag and fond regret 
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And as she gazed, she poured over him a flood of blue colour out 
of her wondrous doubtful eyes. And Umra-Singh looked at her, 
and the whole world vanished from his sight in a mass of blue. 
And he reeled under the blow of her glances, which struck him 
mercilessly like a club, and time and space fled from his soul, 
which was filled with colour, and tears, and laughter, and pain, 
and he gasped for breath. For the sight of her half-remembered 
eyes clutched his heart, and stopped its beating like an iron band. 
And in that moment there rose before him the dream-woman of 
the lotus pool, and he Imew that it was Shri. So they two stood 
there, like pictures painted on a wall, gazing at each other, and 
groping in vain for recollection in the darkness of oblivion, like 
shadows in a dream.” 

But we must not quote any more. The story is, as we have 
said, wholly charming, at once gorgeous in fancy, yet delicate 
and tender, with a touch of sardonic humour here and there. 
It will, of course, not be to every one’s mind, for the Oriental 
framework is more or less an acquired taste; but, or we are 
much mistaken, those who like it will like it intensely. 

Mr. Bain now and then nods, Such phrases as “ the pride 
of having so unique a specimen of womankind” (p. 7); 
“having completed his arrangements” (p. 16); “surely she is 
a husband’s ideal correlative” (p. 26); “this is an opportunity 
that will not occur again” (p. 91),—such phrases, with their 
almost commercial formality and want of charm, strike the 
reader a sharp blow, so discordant are they in the otherwise 
harmonious narrative ; but we have noted practically the only 
slips of this kind,—mere spots on the sun. 





























































NOVELS. 


A NAVAL VOLUNTEER.* 


As the author of one of the most attractive of the 
volumes dealing with the war in South Africa, In the 
Ranks of the C.I.V., Mr. Childers needs no introduction 
from us. He is now to be congratulated on what we 
believe to be his first incursion into the region of 
romance. The Riddle of the Sands is an attractive tale of 
adventure and mystery at sea, and may be heartily recom- 
mended to those who are selecting their library for the 
summer holidays. It will be read to best advantage, indeed, 
from the deck of a yacht, for its excellent plot is served up 
with a most refreshing savour of salt. Travellers in Germany 
will find it very topical, and those few of us especially who 
select the leafy shores of the Baltic, or the German watering- 
places in the North Sea, will possibly be tempted into verify- 
ing its geographical and military disclosures on the spot. To 
those of us whom an unkind fate retains in London in August 
the opening chapters at least will offer the selfish consolation 
afforded by a tale of woe similar to our own, and we may even 
be beguiled by the undoubted vividness with which the later 
developments are unfolded into imagining ourselves as part of 
the crew of the ‘ Dulcibella.’ 

We confess to considerable hesitation on the point, but on 
the whole we should class the book as a sensational novel. 
But it bears upon the face of it sucha stamp of extreme 
probability that we are almost persuaded by Mr. Childers’s 
cunning to take it seriously for what it professes to be, “a 
record of secret service recently achieved.” This in itself speaks 
volumes for the author’s skill in dealing with his material. 
We are not sure of Mr. Childers’s proficiency as a seaman, and 
have our doubts as to whether he is as much at home with all 
the technicalities of navigation as he professes to be. (Could a 
seven-ton yacht be manned in half-a-gale by a single seaman, 
however expert? and would it be safe in any circum- 
stances to leave the tiller in order to shorten sail?) But we 
are convinced, first, that the author, whether as “passenger” 
or “erew,” has recently taken part in a cruise of the kind he 
describes off the East Frisian coast; and secondly, that he 
has devoted considerable attention to the Continental aspect 
of that ever-recurring problem, the invasion of England. We 
repeat that, on the whole, we are disposed to treat The Riddle 
of the Sands as romance, but it is romance with a solid 
groundwork of fact, and it is a book with a purpose. 

The author does not lay himself out for the study of 
character, though the excellent sketch of the “Naval 
Volunteer” is clearly from the life, and the story of his 
courtship, which is one of the secondary motives of the tale, 
is convincingly real in its comparative insignificance. But as 
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Se to 
a sensational novel the story stands in most favourable con, 
trast to the wildly improbable tales which so often pass under 
this category. Mr. Childers has done well to cast his first 
novel in the form of a personal narrative,—it is sober ang 
realistic, and gains greatly in force accordingly. The maring 
setting is so detailed and s» vivid that as an actual diary of 
an autumn cruise off the East Frisian coast it would repay 
the reading. It is much to Mr. Childers’s credit that he hag 
not allowed his imagination to run riot with his story, and hig 
novel retains that sense of truthful simplicity and convincing 
freshness which carried one away so capitally in his record of 
personal experience with the C.I.V. Battery. 


In the interests of our readers we must abstain from dig. 
closing too much of the plot, the dénouement of which jg 
skilfully concealed to the end. We must leave them the 
intellectual treat of discovering with Mr. Carruthers what jg 
the real object of the cruise in which he was at first g9 
mutinous a mariner, and of unravelling with this gentleman and 
with Mr. Davies the real object of Herr Dollmann’s presence 
at Memmert. Unless they are “slimmer” than we give them 
credit for, they will guess no faster than Mr. Childers chooses, 
though they may be led into reading a great deal faster than 
the intrinsic merits of the novel merit. As a specimen of the 
lighter touches in the book we commend our readers to the 
description of Mr. Carruthers’s first introduction to Mr, 
Davies and the ‘Dulcibella.” Mr. Carruthers is a gilded 
youth from the Foreign Office, where, much against his will, 
he has been forced to spend August “in being absent for 
lunch from 12 till 2.” He is invited to join an old College 
friend in a little yachting, and perhaps duck-shooting, in the 
Baltic. ‘“ Yachting” to him conveys an idea of the Solent, 
“with trim gig and obsequious sailors, orderly snowy decks 
and basket chairs.” He arrives at Flensburg faultlessly attired, 
and meets his pal :— 


“He wore an old Norfolk jacket, mouldy brown shoes, grey 
flannel trousers, and an ordinary tweed cap. The hand he gave 
me was horny and appeared to be stained with paint; the other 
one which carried a parcel of meat had a bandage on it which 
would have borne renewal...... ‘It’s that portmanteau,’ he 
said, slowly measuring it with a doubtiul eye. ‘Never mind, 
we'll try. You couldn’t do with the Gladstone only, I suppose? 
You sec, the dinghy—h’m, and there’s the hatchway too’; he was 
lost in thought. * Anyhow, let’s try. I’m afraid there are no 
cabs; but it’s quite near, and the porter’ll help.’ Sickening fore. 
bodings crept over me, while Davies shouldered my Gladstone, 
and clutched at the parcels. ‘Aren’t your men here?’ I asked 
faintly. ‘Men’—he looked confused. ‘Oh perhaps I ought to 
have told you, I never have paid hands; it’s quite a smali boat, 
you know. I hope you didn’t expect luxury. I’ve managed her 
single-handed for some time. A man would be no use, and & 
horrible nuisance. ..... Let’s have lunch,’ he pursued, as we 
resumed our way down the fiord. A vision of iced drinks, tempt 
ing salads, white napery, and an attentive steward mocked me 
with past recollections. ‘ You'll find a tongue,’ said the voice of 
doom, ‘in the starboard sofa locker; beer under the floor in the 
bilge. Tl see her round that buoy, if you wouldn’t mind begin- 
ning.’ I obeyed with a bad grace, but the close air and cramped 
posture must have benumbed my faculties, for I opened the port- 
side locker, reached down, and grasped a sticky body, which 
turned out to be a pot of varnish. Recoiling wretchedly, I tried 
the opposite one, combating the embarrassing edges of the centre- 
board case. A medley of damp tins of varied sizes showed in the 
gloom, exuding a mouldy odour. Faded legends on dissolving 
paper, like the remnants of old posters on a disused hoarding, 
spoke of soups, curries, beefs, potted meats, and other hidden 
delicacies. I picked out a tcngue, reimprisoned the odour, and 
explored for the beer. I regarded my hard-won and ill-favoured 
pledges of a meal with giddiness and discouragement.” 


The humour here is kright and realistic, and smacks refresh: 
ingly of the excellent fooling in Three Men in a Boat. 


We must leave Mr. Carruthers to tell his own story of his 
conversion from a grumbling landlubber into a daring naval 
adventurer, but in order to give our readers an inkling of the 
central idea of the book, and as a specimen of the author's 
racy style in dealing with more serious subjects, we take the 
following passage :— 


“It was Davies’ conviction that the whole region [the 
North Sea Coast of Germany] would in war be an ideal hunting 
ground for small free-lance marauders, and I began to know he 
WAR TIGRE. (6. 6). 0:5 Follow the parallel of war on land. People 
your mountains with a daring and resourceful race, who possess 
an intimate knowledge of every track and bridle path, who 
operate in small bands, travel light, and move rapidly. See what 
an immense advantage such guerillas possess over an enemy 
which clings to beaten tracks, moves in large bodies, slowly, and 
does not know the country. See how they can not only inflict 
disasters on a foe who vastly overmatches them in strength, but 
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a semi-passive resistance long after all the decisive 
po seed been Saght. The parallel must not be pressed too 
far; but that this sort of warfure will have its counterpart on the 
sea isa truth that cannot be questioned. Davies in his enthusiasm 
set no limits to its importance. The small boat in shallow waters 

layed a mighty réle in his vision of anavalwar. ‘The heavy 

attle fleets are all very well,’ he used to say, ‘but if the sides are 
well matched there might be nothing left of them after a few 
months of war. They might destroy one another mutually, 
leaving as nominal conqueror an adiniral with scarcely a battle- 
ship to bless himself with. It’s then that the true struggle will 
set in; and it’s then that anything that will float will be pressed 
into the service, and anybody who can steer a boat, knows his 
waters, and doesn’t care the toss of a coin for his life, will have 
magnificent opportunities. It cuts both ways. What small boats 
ean do in these waters is plain enough; but take our own case. 
Say wo’re beaten on the high seas by a coalition. ‘I'here’s then a 
risk of starvation or invasion. It’s all rot what they talk about 
instant surrender. We can live on half-rations, recuperate, and 
build; but we must have time. Meanwhile our coast and ports 
are in danger, for the millions we sink in forts and mines won't 
carry us far. They’re fixed—pure passive defence. What you 
want is boats—mosquitoes with stings—swarms of them—patrol- 
boats, scout-boats, torpedo-boats ; intelligent irregulars manned 
by local men, with a pretty free hand to play their own game. 
And what a splendid game to play! ‘There are places very like this 
over there—nothing half so good, but similar—the Mersey 
estuary, the Dee, the Severn, the Wash, and, best of all, the 
Thames, with all the Kent, Essex, and Suffolk banks round it. 
But as for defending our coasts in the way I mean—we’ve 
nothing ready—nothing whatsoever. We don’t even build or 
use torpedo-boats. These fast “destroyers” are no good for this 
work—too long and unmanageable, and most of them too deep. 
What you want is something strong and simple, of light draught, 
and with only a spar-torpedo, if it came to that. Tugs, launches, 
small yachts—anything would do at a pinch, for success would 
depend on intelligence, not on brute force or complicated 
mechanism. They'd get wiped out often, but what matter? 
There’d be no lack of the right sort of men for them if the thing 
was organised. But where are the men?’” 

We have now, without, we trust, discounting the interest of 
a capital novel by revealing the “ Riddle,” conveyed to our 
readers a sufficient idea of its main outlines to justify our 
heading to this notice. 

Mr. Davies is himself the “Naval Volunteer,” one of that 
numerous class of amateur mariners who, from pure love of 
the sea, haunt our coasts in holiday-time with small craft of 
every description. Many of them, like the hero of this book, 
perform in real life with their tiny craft feats of which a 
Drake or a Frobisher would not have been ashamed, though it 
is given to few to hap, like the Mr. Davies of this romance, 
upon a secret of national importance. After all, we English- 
men were seamen long before we were statesmen or shopmen 
or sportsmen, and it would be disastrous indeed if the prairie 
or the counter had entirely extinguished that good-fellowship 
with the waves which has produced more “ mad” Englishmen 
than any other field for daring or adventure. 

The men, therefore, to whom our author alludes in the 
paragraph which we have just quoted undoubtedly exist, and 
the problem is how to render them available for national 
defence. In his concluding chapter Mr. Childers welcomes 
the recent decision of the Admiralty to raise a corps of Naval 
Volunteers, and we join him most heartily in applauding a 
step which will, we believe, add a most valuable Reserve to the 
Navy. But just as in organising the national Reserve for the 
Army, so with the Naval Volunteer it is essential to consider 
the professional sailor and his amateur auxiliary as different 
species, with different aptitudes and different requirements, 
and so as demanding different kinds of training. 


Men of the type of Mr. Davies might possibly make good 
A.B.’s in the Royal Navy with one quarter of the training 
that the ordinary naval recruit requires. But, like Mr. 
Childers himself, who was more than an ordinary gunner in 
South Africa, it is certain that much more can be made of 
these Naval Voluuteers,—if the time they can give is devoted, 
not to moulding them exactly into an inferior imitation of 
Jack Tar, but to developing to the utmost, and in the interests 
of national defence, those natural proclivities for seamanship 
and adventure which take them down to the great waters at 
all. As giving us a lead as to how the Naval Volunteer 
might best be employed, the passage we have quoted, and 
indeed the whole enthusiastic tale, are more than suggestive. 





Iucian the Dreamer. By J. S. Fletcher. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Fletcher’s story is rather like the career of his hero,— 
the promise is good, but the performance poor. The opening of 
the story is excellent, and the author’s study of the child Lucian 





is both convincing and interesting. But in a work of fiction, as 
in a real life, the opening chapters are merely promise; and the 
value of the story, as of the life, depends on how this promise is 
fulfilled. As the development of the hero is the chief motive of 
the story, its interest depends necessarily on the fulfilment of the 
promise of that hero’s childhood. Mr. Fletcher tells us inthe 
later chapters that his hero became a great poet, but the reader 
is not convinced. Lucian lives as long as he is a child, and the 
author shows the working of his mind. Later on we have to be 
content with a bald statement of what he has become, and-the 
result is that Mr. Fletcher’s hero becomes a puppet. It is a'great 
pity that the book is not kept up to the level of the first'ten 
chapters,—we might then have congratulated its author on'the 
production of an interesting and original study of character. As 
it is, wecan only deplore that the carrying out of the story is not 
equal to its conception. 

’Twiet God and Mammon. By W. E. Tirebuck. With a Memoir 
by Hall Caine. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. Hall Caine’s Memoir 
tells what is practically a story of failure. Our recollection of 
Mr. Tirebuck’s work is in agreement. It had the look of am in- 
effective product of much labour. The tale now before us seems 
to fall into the same class. Mr. Tirebuck was at great pains. it is 
evident, to paint his pictures in careful detail; but the guide of a 
sure literary taste was wanting. When Joy presses her apron to 
her eyes, why tell us that it was a blue apron? This is the 
merest trifle, but it means much. Then there are strange faults 
of this kind. The hero is represented as “ senior curate of the High 
Church of St. Mary.” Now the phrase “High Church,” used 
thus, has a definite meaning, and this local, but nothing to do 
with “ High” or “ Low” ritual. 

The Mystery of Murray Davenport. By R.N. Stephens. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—It would quite spoil Mr. Stephens’s story if we were 
to criticise his “mystery.” All that we can say is that it is very 
ingeniously contrived, and that we are convinced it is an impossi- 
bility. That, however, need not trouble the reader. He will 
certainly be interested in the curious incident which Mr. Stephens 
introduces into his story. Nor can he fail to admire, we think, 
the way in which the love-interest of the story is joined on to the 
mystery plot. The dialogue, too, is excellent. 

Ardina Doran. By Susan Christian. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—Miss Christian can hardly think much of her story, and, 
indeed, it does not attract. She seeks, it would seem, to set it off 
by an ambitious style. It would not be difficult to name the 
novelist whose pattern she seeks to imitate. It is a difficult and 
dangerous task, something like what the young scholar attempts 
when he writes Tacitean prose. Sometimes we are fairly 
puzzled. What can be meant, for instance, when we are told 
that “a man stood within the expause of window frame, and his 
hands were on the window ledge, and the weight of his body was 
supported on his wrists.” After this we are not surprised that 
“the leaves were near and friendly things among the creeping 
shadows.” All this about window frames and ledges and incom- 
prehensible attitudes is supposed to be realism. To us it seems 
very unreal. 

Idyls of the Gass. By Martha Wolfenstein. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—There is a great charm about these sketches of Jewish 
life,—a charm, however, which becomes sometimes too pathetic to 
be endurable. Miss Wolfenstein gives us almost too poignantly 
the feeling of helpless, hopeless oppression which hangs like.a 
cloud over the Jewish quarter of a foreign town. The story of 
Maryam, the saintly old Jewish woman, and her irresistible little 
grandson Shimmelé is charming reading, though the reader feels 
the end advancing with as inevitable a step as the fate of the 
doom ina Greek tragedy. Some people may be able to bear to 
read the last chapter; the present writer confesses to not being 
among their number. The accusation of ritual murder brought 
against the Jewish couple, and the subsequent riot on their 
acquittal, are made horrible by the knowledge that the book is 
fiction founded on fact. It has been said that every nation has 
the Jew it deserves, but if Maryam and Shimmelé are portraits, it is 
obvious that some nations have Jews much better than they deserve. 


The Turquoise Cup. By A. Cosslett Smith. (John Lane. &s.)— 
The first story in this book, “The Turquoise Cup,” is frankly a 
fantasy, and, as such, is not ungracefully told. It is quite im- 
possible, and not one of the characters could have behaved in the way 
represented ; but readers who like to escape from the narrow limits 
of the credible will find it pretty reading. The second story deals 
with the East, and the author has given it a breath of the romances 
which belongs to the desert, from which it is named, Any one 
who wants a pretty little book with which to lounge in-a 
hammock on a hot afternoon may take up these stories with the 
assurance of finding more romance in them than is generally to 
be found in fiction of this description. + a 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE PROTECTIONIST PERIL. 


The Protectionist Peril: an Examination of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Proposals. By George Herbert Perris. (Methuen and Co. 1s.)— 
We have no sympathy with Mr. Perris’s views as a “Little 
Englander,” and are unable to understand the attitude of mind 
which asserts the failure of Imperial expansion on the ground 
that the more recent acquisitions are not yet paying their way 
His criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s position is, indeed, greatly 
weakened by childish gibings at the Boer War, as in the state- 
ment: “For the ambition of the Colonial Secretary it no longer 
suffices to have spent two hundred and fifty millions sterling in 
enabling Mr. Kruger to ‘stagger humanity” ..... This time, 
however, Mr. Chamberlain’s adversaries are not a handful of 
Dutch farmers, but two of the strongest States in the world, 
headed by men as vigorous and as daring as himself.” False 
notes of this type, which occur here and there in the book, must 
affect its weight; for if men come to believe that a Free-trade 
policy involves (as it obviously does not involve) the political 
and economic fads and heresies of the “Little Englander,” the 
principle of Free-trade itself may suffer. With this warning 
the book before us may be read with profit, for its most salient 
arguments have not the remotest relation to the economic 
absurdities on the subject of Imperial expansion so frequently 
brought forward by the “Little Englander.” We deeply regret, 
however, that Mr. Perris should have indulged in the mischievous 
cant which we have just described. It deprives his hook of half 
its value, and if we recommend it on other grounds, it must be 
clearly understood that we repudiate in the strongest way, as 
Free-traders, his narrow and injurious views as to the Empire. 
Mr. Perris asserts that despite the rapid increase of our Imperial 
trade, it does not grow more rapidly than our foreign trade. 
“For forty years trade has gone two pounds under other 
flags for every one pound under our own.” Again, the very 
large preponderance of our foreign as against our Imperial 
import trade would, perhaps, in the long-run mean little 
could we believe that the British percentage of the total 
imports into the Colonies is increasing. We are, however, given 
a table of percentages which shows (if the figures are accurate) 
that the percentage of imports attributable to this country 
(despite the increase of bulk) is steadily though slowly falling. 
The truth is, the more efficient the Colony becomes the less 
willing it will be to admit British goods to compete with the 
home-made article. But a manufacturing country must sell to 
live, and it is difficult to see how with any fiscal change this can 
be done unless we have at least Free-trade within the Empire. 
Preference is useless if the existing duties kili the trade. Yet 
the Colonies, inasmuch as they are political entities, can no 
more afford to compete freely against British than they can 
against foreign manufacturers. Indeed, as competition becomes 
keener, preference can only be maintained by a rise in the 
amount of duties imposed. In return for a privilege of 
so nugatory a character, it seems extravagant to ask us 
to impose duties on foreign imports into this country in 
order to allow the raw produce of the Colonies to enter at an 
advantage. The raw produce when manufactured will be 
shut out from the Colonies almost as effectively as it will 
be from foreign ports. ‘The Protectionist must, if his case 
is to be arguable, explain how the giving of a preference to 
the Colonies will divert the volume of our export produce from 
foreign countries to the Colonies, and check the importation of 
foreign goods into the Colonies. In fact, he must show that the 
Colonists will pay more for goods manufactured from Colonial 
raw produce than from foreign raw produce. Is this conceivable? 
The question of food and raw material is, of course, the essential 
part of the problem. We are shown that nearly four-fifths of our 
imports consist of food and materials of manufacture. Now Mr. 
Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons on May 28th :—“ So 
far as I can see, it will not be necessary to put any tax at all on 
raw material.” Mr. Perris very pertinently declares that 
“no real distinction between food and.other raw material can 
be drawn”; and, moreover, in the case of Germany, a tax on 
food-stuffs would be useless, as sugar “is fully protected 
from a British preferential tariff by the Brussels Conven- 
tion.” Materials of manufacture would have to be taxed. 
Yet “in more than three-fifths of the raw materials in which 
there is any substantial competition between Imperial and 
foreign supplies, the former (to a total value of over 32 mil- 
lions sterling) already practically rule their respective markets.” 
It is clearly useless to protect a market that has attained its own 
monopoly. But if these are withdrawn, it would seem that duties 
will be imposed on imported foreign goods for the purpose of foster- 





ing only a small portion of import trade from the Outer Empire, 
The question is therefore largely reduced to this : Will that portion, 
of the Colonial import trade into Britain which is at present 
hampered by foreign competition swell at such a rate as to justify 
the undoubted risks involved in the change of our fiscal system » 
and if so, can we place the manufactured goods at a remuneratiyg 
price? These criticisms do not, of course, apply if duties are to 
be restricted to food; but it lies on the advocates of a change to 
discriminate between food and raw material. 








. 


LUNACY AND LAW. 

Iunacy and Law: an Address on the Prevention of Insanity 
delivered before the Medico-Psychological Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. With an Appended Note. By Sir William R, 
Gowers, M.D, F.R.S. (Churchills. 1s.)—The European reputa. 
tion of Sir William Gowers as an authority on the diagnosis and 
treatment of brain and nerve, diseases should secure the respect. 
ful attention of the public’ to the strong views set forth 
in this striking address on Lunacy and Law as to the un. 
satisfactory working of the system set up many years ago by 
Parliament with a view to the prevention of abuses, the exposure 
of which had justly excited popular indignation. It is not 
denied that safeguards are required against the possibility of the 
confinement of really sane persons as insane, and for the humane 
treatment of all persons under care as being insane. But in Sir 
William Gowers’s opinion those ends can be secured otherwise than 
as at present, while he holds that the law, as it now stands, operates 
to a considerable extent to produce evils quite as grave as those 
against which it is supposed to be directed. This comes about 
through the requirement that no mental case can be placed under 
private care for payment without the preliminary of a certificate 
from two doctors, countersigned by a Magistrate, that the 
patient is a “lunatic,” an “idiot,” or, at least, a person “of 
unsound mind.” Not only does this, in Sir William Gowers’s 
opinion, frequently involve great unnecessary hardship to 
distressed relatives, but in many cases the process of certification 
is calculated to drive into actual, and even permanent, madness 
persons whose mental ill-health is slight and, under favourable 
conditions, quite curable. So convinced is he of the inevitably 
injurious working of the law in numerous instances of this 
character that he avows frankly his own conscientious inability 
to be bound by it. “The extent,” he writes, “ to which the strict 
letter of the law—and indeed, the definite spirit of the law—must 
be broken in the interest of the sufferers is, I think, a discredit to 
British legislation to which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel.” As a measure of relief he supports the suggestion 
made in a letter to the Times by the President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Sir William Church, that there might be 
a compulsory notification to the local authority, in the first 
instance, of mental cases which are placed under expert care, but 
are not deemed by their medical attendants to require certifica- 
tion or definite detention as insane. The medical officer of health, 
or some other Official appointed by the local authority, would 
keep such cases under supervision, and inform the Lunacy Com- 
mission with regard to them. There certainly seems to be a good 
deal to be said for a thorough inquiry into the working of the 
Lunacy Laws, and for a reinforcement of the central controlling 
authority in view of the great growth of the duties devolving 
upon it. At the same time, the risks of interference with personal 
liberty involved in relaxing the safeguards of the present law are 
so grave that we feel that no change in the law should be made 
except after long and careful consideration. 








THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1902. 

The Annual Register, 1902. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—Mr. T. 
Baines, with the help of various collaborators, reviews the politics, 
the literature, and the art of the past year, chronicles its events, 
serious and sportive, supplies obituary notices of persons, eminent or 
notorious, deceased within its limits of time, furnishes, in short, a 
sort of acta annua of the world, with the United Kingdom as its 
central point. We cannot do more than express a general sense 
of thes {mpartiality, width of view, and accuracy of detail with 
which the work has been done. The result makes no great pre 
tensions. One might call it a compilation; but it really implies, 
besides unfailing vigilance and untiring industry, good semse, & 
fine feeling of proportion, and a general savoir-faire. We may 
give as an instance the treatment of the passage-of-arms between 
Count von Biilow and Mr. Chamberlain re the South African War. 
Many things have to be omitted or epitomised in such a sum- 
mary; but we feel that this had to be given at length. How 
thankful we should be that it was Mr. Chamberlain, not Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, who had to take up the challenge! 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
Se 
Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





Passive Resistance Positive Wrong. By Joseph Hammond, LL.D. 
(Skeffington and Son. 4d.)—Canon Hammond addresses in this 
little eight-page pamphlet a temperate remonstrance to the 
persons who are resisting the payment of the Education- 
rate. Canon Hammond shows that the justification as set forth 
by the party of resistance rests on misapprehension, that as a 
matter of fact “the clergy under this Act have much less control, 
much less power, than they had before.” He also urges the in- 
controvertible fact that Churchmen have been paying without 
murmur, or, certainly, without any attempt at resistance, 
a precisely similar impost. We say “precisely similar”; but 
really the case of the Churchman is far stronger. He has 
had to support schools in which it is forbidden to give religious 
teaching such as he conceives it, —that is, resting on dogmatic 
truth; the Nonconformist has the benefit of a Conscience Clause. 
What would be precisely equal is that the Churchman should be 
able to demand Church teaching, and the Nonconformist “ unde- 
nominational ” instruction, in the rate-supported schools. 


The Poems af James Hogg. Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William Wallace, LL.D. (Isbister and Co. 5s.)—Dr. 
Wallace estimates the literary value of Hogg’s work with no more 
than the pardonable partiality that may be expected in a com- 
patriot. We doubt whether he will affect the popular judgment, 
The world has made up its mind that “ Kilmeny ” is the one really 
good thing that Hogg wrote, and will scarcely do more than give 
a passing notice to anything else. One has a certain curiosity to 
see what he may have achieved in dealing with other themes, but 
the result is disappointing. “Kilmeny” is incomparably better 
thananything else. Hogg was quite carried out of himself when he 
wrote it. It is to be ranked with such happy inspirations as “The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.” Hogg seems to have been more than 
commonly indisposed to the labour of correction. If the right 
expression did not present itself at once, he took very little 
trouble to find it. ‘His vocabulary,” as Dr. Wallace says, “is 
not rich,” and he plays some curious tricks with words. How 
strange, for instance, is the phrase, “She spoke with meaning 
ler......”! The word is quite impossible in the context. 
Dr. Wallace has taken the trouble to give English equivalents for 
Hogg’s Scotticisms. But he really underrates the Southron’s 
knowledge. After the prolonged course of the * Kailyard” which 
we have been undergoing or enjoying for the last decade and more, 
we do know that “maun greet”=must weep, “shieling”—hut, 
and “e’en”=eyes, 


A Book of North Wales. By 8. Baring-Gould. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Baring-Gould’s book shows the characteristic 
qualities which never fail to attract, if they sometimes provoke. 
It is intended to prepare a visitor with some intelligent know- 
ledge of the people and the country. Just a little caution would 
not be out of place, but a better preliminary to a visit there could 
hardly be. Mr. Baring-Gould has a keen sense of the picturesque, 
both in history and in Nature, and it must be a dull intelligence 
which will not be touched by it. Wesce that he gives us a very 
different account of the marriage of Queen Katherine of Valois 
to Owen Tudor than we find in the painstaking narrative of Miss 
Strickland. The story of how the Queen sent commissioners to 
investigate the circumstances of her lover’s family may be true, 
but we can scarcely say so much for the statement that “the 
King’s Council was satisfied” before the marriage took place. 
There is everything to make us think that the affair was a secret, 
known doubtless to a good many, but not a matter of public 
knowledge. Katherine was left a widow in 1422, and after the 
first three years of her son’s reign almost disappears from view. 
A more important matter is the unfavourable estimate of 
Edward I., whose character is really a possession of the English 
people. 


A Book on Golf. By J. Braid and Others. (Hurst and Blackett. 
4s.)—This is a volume of the “ Imperial Athletic Library.” ]luch 
ingenuity and much experience have been utilised in producing 
it. J. Braid, an eminent expositor of the game, tells us how he 
plays; J. A. T. Bramston, another expositor almost equally 
eminent, gives us the same information about himself and his 


own way. They do not agree. Golf, indeed, seems to be the | 


great exception to the maxim quoted by Aristotle from some 
gnomic poet,— 

“ecbAas wiv y2p Gmdas, puptanls 82 Kanes.” 
There are, of course, a myriad ways of doing the thing badly; but 
there are a good many ways of doing the thing well, On the 











whole, the poor player may take hope and comfort. Should h 

read books about the art which he is so laboriously cultivating ? 
Certainly, only he must use them with discretion. He must not 
seek to form his methods by them; he should be strictly eclectic 
in his study of them ; if he chooses wisely, he cannot fail to find 
something that he can really and usefully assimilate. 


A List of Eton College in 1771. By R. A. Austen-Leigh, M.A. 
(The College Press, Eton. 1s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Austen-Leigh has 
put together in this pamphlet a number of interesting facts con- 
cerning Eton and Etonians. These have come from a bookseller’s 
old day-book and from various other sources. First comes a list 
of the Provost, Vice-Provost, Fellows, and Masters; then a 
catalogue of Collegers and Oppidans. There are 327 names of boys 
and 10 of masters. The school was then on the down grade. In 
1765 it had numbered 522; two years afterwards it fell to 230. 
This was the work of the Head-master, Foster, who had succeeded 
the highly popular Barnard (then Provost). The noblemen and 
noblemen’s sons number 26, “ Lord Wellesley ” being one of them. 
Mr. Austen-Leigh gives us also schemes of schoolwork from 
Rugby and Harrow, both presided over by Etonians. He supplies 
two maps of Eton (1742 and 1902), pedigrees of Eton families 
(Hawtrey, Thackeray, and others), and two Eton bills. Master 
Southcote cost his guardian £19 11s. 6d. for “ Board, Schooling, 
and Extraordinaries” for the half-year ending Christmas, 1762; 
but was more expensive afterwards. There are discrepancies in 
the second account. It is entitled “for half-year’s Board, &c.,” 
but the first item is “ Board with Single Bed for Quarter.” 


The Life of a Regiment: The History of the Gordon 
Highlanders. By Lieutenant-Colonel C. Greenhill Gardyne. 
Vol. II. (D. Douglas. 14s. net.)—Coloneci Gardyne carries 
on the history of the regiment from 1816 down to 1898, 
The earlier part of this time was not a happy one in the 
annals of the regiment. When the Crimean War began it was 
broken up, the men volunteering for regiments that were ordered 
to the front. It fared better when the Indian Mutiny gave 
another occasion for service. It fought in the Afghan War of 
1878, and saw other service in the years that followed. Its 
achievements in South Africa will form, we suppose, part of the sub- 
ject of another volume. The author, besides narrating the strictly 
military history of the regiment, gives some interesting details 
as to its composition, the physique of the men, &c. In 1890, for 
instance, we are told that out of eight hundred and forty-one men 
six hundred and fifty were Scotch. As to stature, four hundred 
and forty-three were 5 ft. 7 in. and upward in height. 


The Free Trader—We welcome the appearance of the first 
number of the Free Trader, published by the Free Trade Union. 
Its issue is to be continued weekly. it consists of notes dealing 
with matters connected with the fiscal controversy that arise during 
the week, with longer articles by specialists. A complete state- 
ment of the case against Protection will appear by instalments; 
the first chapter on “The Fear of Imports” is excellent. It is an 
excellent idea to track the enemy’s fallacies week by week, and 
demolish them before they can effect much mischief. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
aa 


Adler (H. M.), Summary of the Law of Corporations, er 8vo ...(W. Clowes) 
Audrewes (#. W.), Lessons in Disinfection aud Sterilisation (Churchill) net 
Autrim (M. 'T’.), ‘the Wisdom of the Foolish, limo (A. L, Humphreys) net 
Batson (H. M.), A Concise Handbook of Garden Flowers, l2mo (Methuen) 
Burry (B. P. ) Jamaica as it Is, 1903, cr SVO.......c...crcccccccccereseses (Unwin) net 
Candlin (G. ‘t.), Our Service with the King, cr 8vo .... (Stockwell) net 
Carr (M. E.), George Goring’s Daughter, cr 8vo ....... .. (Smith & Elder) 
Charleton (A. G.), Gold Mining & Milling in Western “Australia (Spon) uet 
Cohen (E.), Physical Chemistry for Physicians aud Biologists (Bell) net 
Cornford (L. C. ), 4 Essay Writing for Schools, er rBv0.. ..(J, Murray) 
*““ Country Life” Library of Sport ananiceacanicds edited by iL. G. “Hutchinson, 

2 vols. 8vo . ....(Newues) net 
Davids (T. W. “Rhy 4), “Buddhist In lia, eB AW Tc oes (Unwin) 
Doubts about Darwinism, by a Semi- Darwiniav, gi ...(Long man) 
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Gardyue (C, G.), History of the Gerdon Highlanders, Vv , 8vo 

= Douglas) net 1 
Georze (C. W.), Keep Smiling, cr 8V0.......ecsescesseesesseesees ..(Stockwell) 4 
Gould (8. B.), Chris of all eS ae (Methuen) 





Hamerton (J. A.), Stevensonia, 8vo .... .(Richards) net 
Heuver (G. D.), The Teaching of Je: sus © oneerning ¥ "Wealth (Revell) net 
Hewlett (R. T’.), Serum Therapy. &c., cr 8v0 ....... ...(Churehill) net 


~ 
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Hirons (Edith), In Nature’s Storylan, 8V0 .......ccccccscescoeseesesseeees (Philips) 
pec a (K. .), Light and Shade, PENG. hae ae (Burleigh) 
Lamb (Charles), Works of, edited by bie ‘Do nald,in 12 Vols. (Dent) each net 3/ 
Lansdale (M. H.), Scoth ind, Historie aut Romantic, 8vo...... (Oliphant) net 7, 
Locomotives of the L. B. and South Coast Hailw: ty, 1¥39-1908, er 8vo 








(Locous votive Pub. Co.) net 5/0 
Long (Wm. J.), Following the Deer, er 8vo....... setae (Ginn) net 46 
MMaeGowan (A.), The Lust Word, er 8vo ”(Hute hinson) 6,0 









Magnay (Sir Wm.), Count Zarka, CF 8VO ......cecceeees “(W ard & Lock) 60 
‘tarriott (Charles), The tLouse on the Svuds, er 8vo., .. (Lane) 6/0 
Molesworth (B.), Pompei, as it Was and as it Is, 4to ...... ...(Sketfington) net 25,0 
Morris (Wm.), The Hollow Land, &C., 8V0......cc0cccsessersesces test net — 
Ms. in a Red Box (The), Cr SVO ......cccseeeseceeeee evcecees (Lane) 60 
Yo One to Blame, by Airam, er Svo ..(Drane) 6/0 
Petrocokino (A. ), Along the Ande “(Gay & Bird) 7,6 
Praed (Mrs. Campbell), The Other Mrs. J: "Ob, CT BVO ..seeseecenees (J. Long) 60 
Pusey (W. A.), Practical Application of the  outgen Rays in Thera- 


peutics aud Diaguosis, DUO eminem .-. (Saunders) net 21/0 
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Ramakrishna (T.), Padmini: an Indian Romanee. cr 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Romantic Tales from the Punjab, Collected by Rev. C. Swynnerton, $vo 
(Constable) net 21/0 
Russell (T. H.), The Planning and Fitting-up of Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, 8V0 .............s0sesceesesscssessesceccceseeccscosseseesereeee( Batsford) net 7/6 
Ryle (Bp. J. C.), Visitation Charges & Diocesan Addresses, &c. (Thynne) net 3/6 
Secondary Batteries, by an Engineer, 8vo (Alabaster & Gatehouse) 4/0 
Smith (A. C.), The Turguoise Cup and the Desert, cr 8vo + sesesseee(Lane) 5/0 
Stewart (J.), Dawn in ;he Dark Continent, 8vo Oliphant) net 6/0 
Stuckenberg (J. H. W.), Sociology, 8vo .... ..(Putnam) net 21/0 
Tipple (H.), A Sleeping Giant, cr 8vo........... utenberg Press) 3/6 
Walsh (W.), The Jesuits in Great Britain, 8vo .. (Routledge) net 7/6 
Wee} (C. M.), Spraying Crops: Why, When, and How, er 8vo (Paul) 2/6 
Wesley (John), Journal of, Popular Edition, Introduction by Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, in 2 Vols., Vol. 11.5 Bi 0.c...csccsscccscorssscsscossosccccecsveses( VN 00.) 8/6 
Whitfield (E. E.), A Course of Commercial German, cr 8vo (Longman) 3/6 
Wilde (Oscar), Poems, cr 8vo (Wright & Jones) net 21/0 
Williams (B.) and Childers (E.), The H.A.C. in South Africa, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Wood (J. D.), Poems in Rhyme and Blank Verse ...(Melville & Mullen) net 4/6 
Wright (E. F,), Plant Disease and its Relation to Animal Life, cr 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
3/6 


Wyld (George), Netes of My Life, 12mo (Paul) net 








CHINESE WILD SILK 


FOR 
SEASIDE DRESSES 
AND 


CHILDREN’S FROCKS. 
Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


MONTE FIANO WINE. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FIESOLE. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 











“A sound, smooth wine.” 
—J. P. Steele, M.D, 


SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


“ Well adapted for table use.”—Iancet. 





FIRE. LIFE. 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 


CEREBOS SALT. 


enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 
at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE J 
Small Pox, Scarlet fever, l'yphoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,500,000. 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 





es 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lrtp, 


Head Olfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


EstaBLisHEeD 1824, 
Capital—5i Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq, 
Right Hon, Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Kg 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman, 54 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, Mp 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. * 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbi 
Col, the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
——* Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.¢,0R 

C.S.1, ; 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Kedemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Benuses, including Interim Bonuses, 


Bonus Your See Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had og 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd.,, BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 
j R i Ss Hi Table C neha Soda square, 2/6; 24 yds. o cet Pasa 
Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114 each. Strong Huckaback 
Price TAite Koller Towel- 
post-free, 


T ls, 4/6 doz. 
DAMAS K ling, jirerva. Dusters: tom gyee 
TABLE AND HOUSE 


doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz, 
LINEN. 
SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTOHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free, 











OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun BRown1xG, F.B.AS., F. RMS, 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1766.) 
Note New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON, 


DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,EC, 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





PRADE-MARK. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
HAM P TON S’ 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 
breakfast and supper. 





Every Illustration in these books is a reproduction of a photograph made direct 
from the actual article, and will materially assist purchasers in arrivil at 
a decision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and 2 
discovering, by comparison, the best value obtainable for each separate 
item. 
Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 


particulars of the applicant's requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. LONDON. S.W. 
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Terms of Subscription, 
—-@———_ 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Halj- 
Yearly. “early, Quarterly. 
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Including postage to any of th 
America, France, Germany, India, 
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CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 

The Board are about to APPOINT a SUPERINTENDENT of INSTRUC- 
TION in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, who will be required to supervise the 
instruction given in the 350 Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery Centres of the 
Board. Applicants must possess Teaching Diplomas in theabove subjects, and 
must be atle to prepare Schemes of Instruction and give Lectures to ‘Teachers, 
There are four Assistant Superintendents. Salary, £260 a year, rising by £5 
annual increases to a maximum of £300a year, together with £50 a year 
travelling expenses. Applications must be made on on before the 12th Sep- 
tember onforms to be obtained from the Clerk of the Board, School Bourd 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Applicants for such forms must enclose 
stamped addressed envelopes. Candidates from the country invited to attend 
the Committee of Selection will be allowed third-class railway fare, and, if 
summoned from a long distance, and it is necessary for a Candidate to remain 
in London for a day or so for the purpose of attending the meeting of the Com- 
mittee, the Board will allow reasonable actual board and lodging expenses, not 
exceeding 10s. a day for two days at the most. if convinced that such expenses 
are necessary; but if such board and lodging expenses are claimed it will be 
necessary tofurnish receipted accounts for the expenditure. In the event of 
a Candidate refusing to take up the appointment if selected for it, no travelling 
or other expenses will be allowed. Canvassing for this appointment, either by 
letter or personally, will b- considered a disqualification, All communications 
with reference to this advertisement must be marked outside ‘‘ Domestic 
Subjects.” 


LINTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the above position. Candidates must be graduates 
of a British University and have a thorough knowledge of the practical work- 
ing of all Grades of Schools. Salary £350 per annum, and travelling expenses. 
Age limits 30 to 45. Canvassing directly or indirectly will be an absolute dis- 
qualification. —. , 

Application forms and conditions of appointment may be had from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, 
must be forwarded on or before August 15th, 1903, 

Dated this 27th day of July, 1903. 

, P RICHARD BROMLEY, 


Clerk of the Flintshire County Council. 








County Offices, Mold. 


INING AND ‘TECHNICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WIGAN AND DISTRICT. 


PRINCIPAL REQUIRED. 

Must be well versed in Scientific and Practical Mining and Science 

—. Graduate of a University preferred, Stipend commencing at 
Tr annum. 
Applications to be made by letter only, and before the 15th of August, to 
Mr. T, RATCLIVFE ELLIS, 
Hon. Secretary, 
18 King Street, Wigan. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of PROFESSOR 
of FRENCH at the above College.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Régistrar. 


E YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.—The COUN- 

CIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in FRENCH ata salary of £175, which may to some extent 
be increased by external work undertaken with the sanction of the Council. 
The appointment will date from October 1st, 1903.—Applications will be 
received by the REGISTRAR up to September 12th, and should state age, 
education, teaching, and other experience (if any), and should be accompanied 
by a copy of recent testimonials or names of references, 








HE PROPRIETOR of a LONDON WEEKLY 

PAPER (Public-School and University man), who is about to consider- 

ably enlarge the Publication, is WILLING to TAKE a PARTNER. Previous 

literary experience unnecessary, but must be energetic and well-informed. 

This is an opening which presents unusual attractions and possibilities of con- 

siderable influence. Replies must give details of age, education, &e.— 
Address, “‘ CAREER,” care of Messrs. Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ANTED, HOME during Public School Holidays for 


FOUR BOYS, ages 20 to 12 years; Home or Midland Counties pre- 
ferred.—Apply to H. W. BURTON BRADSTOCK, Bridport, Dorset. 








USIC.—Well-qualified MISTRESS Desires WORK in 

good Private or Public School in September. Diploma, experienced, 

very thorough teaching; highly recommended.—Address, “F, H.” Spectator 
Office, London W.C, 


XEERIEN CED GOVERNESS (Chaperonage and House- 

keeping if desired) -GENTLEWOMAN warily RECOMMENDED by 
Lady M. and the Hon. Mrs. B, Highest Cambridge Certiticate for all advanced 
subjects. Thorough French and German (6 years on Continent). Exceptional 
music, German method, Good accompanist and singing. Bright and eoin- 
panionable,—* E.,” 13 Burlington Gardens, Acton, London, W. 


FEW BOYS needing more than Ordinary Care or 
Individual Preparation for Entrance and Scholarship Examinations 
BECEIVED b: ’ Mr. W. J. COUSINS, B.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Very healthy climate and situation ; playing field, &.—St. Mawes, Seaford, 











ELL-KNOWN MILITARY OFFICER residing in 

the Midlands will PREPARE for the ARMY 2 RECOMMENDED 

PUPIL needing individual tuition and home life.—Address, ‘‘ FELIX,” care 
Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 





EASIDE.—CLARENCE HOUSE, FILEY.—High-class 
_ Ladies’ School, conducted by the Misses McCAILLUM. New premises 
Cecily. built and advantageously situated. Limited number of pupils. 
ul individual training. Best masters, Resident French and German 


U NivERsiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 
Faculties— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Schools of— 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY, 


Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1903-4 commences October 5th, 1903. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. - 
In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for Women with 
a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 
Graduates of other Universities may, after two years’ study or research, 
take a Master’s Degree. 
Syllabuses_ with all information will be sent on application to the 
SECRETARY. 
aes OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
, «als Sducations J: Findlay, M.A., Ph.D. (Leipzig) 
Sarah Fielden Professor of Education “indher College, Oxford. zig), 
{M(coin E. Sadler, M.A,, 





Professor of the History and Adminis- 
tration of Education................c.cc000 hurch, Oxford, 


Lectaper in Bducation and Mistress off yisg Catherine I. Dodd 

Master of Method mnsoreesorernerenrnset | Hah ae B.A. (London), B.S. 
R. T. Williamson, M.D. (London), 

“REC. ‘ . 

ee S. A. Burstall, B.A. (London); 


LL.D. 
eee late Student of Christ 


Lecturer in School Hygiene ............. 


Special Lectuwers cc scsrececevescesvesvecccenes J. L. Paton, M.A. (late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge)... 

Training is provided both for Secondary and Primary Teachers. The 
Teachers’ Diploma of the Victoria University for Secondary Teachers is open 
to persons who have passed the Final Examination for Arts or Science in any 
University of the United Kingdom, and is accepted by the Board of Bducation 
as a qualification for the Teachers’ Register. 

Particulars will be found in the College Prospectus, or more full. ee 
Prospectus, which is in course of preparation.—Apply to the REGIS 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, October 15th, 
1903. A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education and 
as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students before 
beginning Medical study may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. 
ADDISON, Assistant Clerk, 


DUCATION: THOROUGH and FIRST-RATE.—A 
CAMBRIDGE M.A, (Moral Sciences Tripos) and his WIFE, well-born 

and highiy connected, now Educating their own Family, are willing to 
THREE HEALTHY GIRLS (aged 7-14) of good family in their large Weat 
End house and give them the benefit of unusually beautiful surroun . 
intelligent pnd logical teaching, aud the utmost care. Health, discipline, and 
amusement specially studied, and the Lucretian maxim, rerum cognoscere 
causas, considered in every subject taught. Inclusive fees, 200 suitor 
Particulars at personal interview.—Address, ‘‘ DUX,” c/o Morley and 4 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. oh 


L &E N A L KM OO... D. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, September 18th. Special Classes 
for ARMY and NAVY. Facilities for learning Engineering, JUNIOB 
SCHOOL for Boys from 9-13, 

Apply to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Batlung: beautiful climate ; ley advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Laincpeces Games, Switti- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PBIN' CIPAL. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in J mire The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq.,'Albion Chambers, Bristol. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 16th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Healthy situation. Tennis 

and croquet lawns. Efficient educational staff ; careful traming. a 
attention to delicate girls. VACANCIES for September. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th, References given and required.—Address, 
Miss ARNOLD, Ythandale, Wimbledon Park, Wimbledon. 


CHARMING HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. Within easy distance of London. Excellent education. 
= nome wed grounds, Fees from 50 guineas.—GROVE HOUSE, BRAIN- 
TREE, ° 


ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Classical and 
Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, workshop, swimmin: 
bath, fives courts. rifle range. Special advantages to Sous of Naval an 
Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


A ag sah Ld HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Survey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab, 35years. Good Masters! Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
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) swomruing, Lockey, tenmis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation: home comforts, 
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MONtTICA’S SCHOOL, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 


s* 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
London. 4 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined Lome. 





Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 





HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE. 


E GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Colege; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. IT. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milmen, 


B R I G H T O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 











Principal--C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and for the London University Degrees. 
a by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 

ourse, 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President of the Council: the Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 


Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House Mistress: Miss WEDDEKBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 21st. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

lite. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staif 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW, 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 

—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 

MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry. Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 


EINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, 2 LEINSTER 
GARDENS, HYDE PARK, W.—The Misses MANVILLE receive a 
limited number of GIRLS to Board and Educate. Great attention to outdoor 
exercise and sports. Certificated resident staff. Visiting specialists. Morning 
pupils attend from 9,15 to 12.45, Prospectus on application. 


ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 

School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large statf 

of Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and reguiar 

mes.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding houses, list of suceesses, &c., apply, 
v. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


T, PETROX, PAIGNTON.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS and KINDERGARTEN.—Head-Mistress, Miss WOODS ; House- 
Mistress, Miss LOCKYEAR. Outdoor life, sea and moor air. Speciality, 
Science and Languages. Prepared for Higher Locals. Trained Statf. Refer- 
ences: Mrs. Sharlieb, M.D.; Miss Alice Woods.—Prospectus on application. 
Terms moderate. Special for Indian Children, 
eae Fe SAE 
MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
e Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUUATIUN as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Princ:pal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, u year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and Lonaon Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
































OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Howme School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 

ot Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house, 

Special attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 

Gladstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 

bridge; Sir Arthur Charles, Sevenoaks, sometime Judge of the High Court 
aud of the Arches Court. 


NHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendtd Piaying Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘I, EF. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Eutrance Scholarships gained at 

Harrow School last Easter: First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful, 

LAIRLODGE SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 

SHIRE.—First-Grade Public School. 

The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on TUESDAY, September 22nd.— 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply F, H. MATTHEWS, M.A., Head- 

Master, or SECRETARY. 














IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE for LADIES, S.W.— 
Resident and Non-Resident. Sound Practical Instruction under 
approved Masters. Drawing, Painting, Landscape Sketching, Modelling, and 


es 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS j 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIR gu URGES 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teach 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with ror 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 g a 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to bd 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, . 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 

layiug-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

‘ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
For Prospectus and terms apply to 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


UPLANDS, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient moderg 
education, The buildings are situated on high pose ow f and occupy ay 
exceptionally healthy position, Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym. 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing Held. Fees £40, 

For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss, 


fp SORNELAS SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET, 


Education on modern lines under the healthiest conditions for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen; physical culture a special feature; sea-bathing, swimming, 
games; excellent music, languages and art.—Apply, HEAD-MISTREss, ’ 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (Late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual developinent, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter. 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON S§PA, 


Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest rats, 


seers LIST OF SCHOOLS 
(sors and GIRLS) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 

1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 

Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. * 

J. & J. PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


myvO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSUCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. Chairman; 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D—ST. BRIDL’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress: Miss RENTON. Spacious Schoo! 
Buildings in splendid situation. Lecture Hall, Gymuasium, Music Room, &¢,; 
jarge Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary, 


T. WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, or. MARGATE 


Home School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Strongly recommended by well. 
known doctors as the best air in England for nervous, delicate children, 
Prospectus on application. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs, 
Heury Sidgwick, &c. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ist.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

a Girls in Pine and Heather District; very healthy situation; large 

modern house; 15 acres of land; about 2 girls received; London Masters; 

ey on - training by military instructors.—For particulars apply to 
iss S. CARR. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Huattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Studeuts. 


NIVERSITY F DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting ‘l'uition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
- Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH: 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Siatf of gS qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for (ford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for «advanced musi 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cyelings 
aud Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


TUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS, CHINA and 

JAPAN, Fifteen SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, iacluding FIRST PLACB on 
Seven Occasions, 
STUDENT INTERPRETERSHIPS in the LEVANT. Seventeen SUC 
CESSFUL PUPILS, including FIRS'T PLACE on Six Occasions. 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 

Preparation in London for the above. Particulars may be obtained on 
application to care of R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
























































LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
ueur Londen; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, kc. Good modern 
education; excellent Proiessors.—“ G.,” care of Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, 





Embroidery. Musie Lessons from London Masters may be arranged. Design 
Class ubout to be formed.--Apply, LADY RESIDENT. 
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RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Texchers, receives a 
“mited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
— 1 feature. Music, Art, &c.—Miss Gamble is now in London. Address: 
Bt. ‘Andrew's House, Mortimer Street, WwW. 


pee ET aa . ° +s 
ELS.—Very. healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
BSS EUS. FEW DAUGHTERS of GEN' TLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
. Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospect pplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 
cic ao 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or ee in her Chalet 
ear Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired. Special facilities for 
ih ic (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
lh German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
urses of Practical Trench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 18th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1s1—J. SMITH HIL » B.A,, B.Sc., Principal. 


ARPER-ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NEWPORT, SALOP.—College and farm buildings with dairy, carpenter's 

and blacksmith’s shops recently built upon modern lines, and thoroughly equip 
for all practical and scientific training in Agriculture. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
SEPT. 30th.—For Prospectus, The Principal, P. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc. 











assisted by able Foreign Instructors, RECEIVES a LIMITED 

MBER of PUPILS omiving for Army and other Examinations. Careful 

individual tuition on & system that has proved most suecessful.—Present 
‘Address, 62 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
F RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking thetown. Studies begin on October Ist.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSK, Giramonte. 2 Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


ARIS. — FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages, 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd. d'Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris, 
LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME-SCHOOL 
at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch ladies RECEIVE a 
few GIRLS to study Languages, Music and Art, and continue their English 
Education if desired. French spoken, Good masters. Lectures, concerts. 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Enquiries 
answered by Mrs, Rideout, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


ROADSTAIRS.—PIERREMONT COLLEGE.— 

Thorough modern education. Preparatory Department for Boys under 

fen. Large grounds, gymnasium, ee ae. aa for Honour List and 
Illustrated Prospectus, to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

], Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

University Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum. 


OVER COLLEGE.-—Preparation for the Services. Last 
year nine passed direct from school, first try. Indian Forests head of 
list. Of 26 Army Candidates in 5 years, all but 3 passed direct, first try. 


RIVATE 'TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
ani LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge. and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SUBREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&c,—Particulars on application. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 17. 
Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals, 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Local, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees. = house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 


AMPSTEAD mea FT SE, 


Miss MARTAN GREEN (formerly Head-Mistress of Blackburn High School) 
hopes to REMOVE her SCHOOL in SEPTEMBER, to the beautiful WEST 
HEATH. Unrivalled air and position, with the advantages of town within 
teach.—Present address, 7 Belsize Grove, Hampstead, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. 

Open to boys joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 18th. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—The Rev. 
i W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For Y enna address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

forthe Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea. Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Reduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religious teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H. C, BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


SCHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
hk MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London, _Head-Master has had large exnerience with boys of this class. 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, Testimonials and references from the 
heads af public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the meiical 
Profession. — Address, “THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical 
tion, Ltd. 22 Craven Street, Straud, W.C, 


Diet GERMANY.—Mr. G. M. GILLINGTON, 
NU. 


















































CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
HEWS and COMPANY, PORTSMOUTH (Ltd.), 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. Estd. 1835, 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians, Copies forwarded FREE on application to Camden 
Buildings, Portsmouth. 


7% BAY A.Y SCHEME. 
MATT 





Free 60 Guineas. 
eseos SHEP ‘CONWAY, 
LIVERPOOL. 
For Training Young Gentlemen to become OFFICERS 
in the Mercantile Marine. 
For Prospectus apply to H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.B., Commander. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director a Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Al] branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swinnming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 

FOREST HILL, LONDON, §5.E. 
ya in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. See.er, F.R.S., J. 
Cuurton Couns, M.A., H. ~. Matpen, M.A., W. Biermann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, B.C.M., E. Prapgav ( aris Conservatoire), P. Stosvine (Leipsic), 
A. P, Huecuexet, Terrick Wiiiiams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on applicati 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages, 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise,— 
Principals, The Misses FOX, 


h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Lllustrated Prospectus 
and Reterences on application. 


j,ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languagas. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Reereatiou 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE. ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 


class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.8.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
bad from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 

near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 

men. Moderate terins; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate.—G. 
MEAKIN, Head-Master. 


R. 8S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schpols 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinatior3 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requiremeuts should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northuinberland Avenue, W.C, 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF- 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention ; 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymnasium. “ Stammering,” 
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post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St. London, W. 
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ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG ‘ 

(ate of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term. 

PRIVATE OMNIBUSES daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 

Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 17th. 
P; tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. T. GILBERT 
GR THS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old. Resident trained nurse. Tl!ustrated Prospectus on application. 
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An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
Boys intended for. it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 

§s Cc H O O L. 
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PREPARATORY HOUSE. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 











HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
“FOR WOMEN TEACHERS OFFER a full COURSE of PROFES- 
SIONAL TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, or in Kindergartens. 
For all particulars as to qualifications for Entrance, Terms, Scholarships, 
Hall of Besidence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 
College, Salusbury Road, Badsiers, London, N.W. 


LEVEDON, SOMERSET.— EASTINGTON  PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Principals: The Misses WILLIS. 
Successful preparation for the Public Schools. Testimonials as to efficient train- 
ing and teaching from Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Bedford Hartnell, and 
many others.—Prospectus and refs. on application. MID. TERM JUNE 16rx. 








ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles. and’ Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. Bracing 

air; sunny climate ; ten acres of grounds; playing-field ; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress ;' special attention to Languages and Music. MICHAELMAS TERM, 

SEPTEMBER ae Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). 


YNYARD SCHOOL, WATFORD.—Prep. for the 
Public Schools. 29 Ent. Scholarships, &c., won at Eton, Harrow, and 
elsewhere since 1888. 25 Pupils received. Fees from 84 gs. Reference 
—. to Bishop Welldon, the Head-Masters of Eton, Charterhouse, Hailey- 
ury, &c.—Rev. R. CAPRON, B.A., B.Sc., Head-Master. 














T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 
SHIBE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus 
on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

) HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S.. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New buildings, 
aberatory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey field. 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


—, ST. EDMUNDS SCHOOL (KING EDWARD'S). 
“HONOURS SINCE JANUARY, 192:—Five Open Exhibitions at 
Cambridge; a Pass into Sandhurst; 85 per cent. successes in the O. and C, 
Board Examination. ONE OF THE FEW PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE 
HEBREW IS TAUGHT UP TO SCHOLARSHIP STANDARD. 








UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
fT OUSEWIFERY.—LADIES wishing to undertake 
Domestic or Nursery Work (professionally) should apply for pare 
ticulars as regards short training and situations.—HON. SEC., Mona, Tivoli, 
Cheltenham. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 











Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 
ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING THEIR HOMES VACANT, or in charge of 
Caretakers, are earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC 
CATS, instead of consigning them toa lingering death in empty houses, or to 
inevitable starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





B.S.P.C.A.. 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
ONJURING.—Do you attend “At Homes” or Parties, 


and do you find yourself at a disadvantage on account of your not 
being able to interest or entertain? If so, why not take a few lessons in 
Legerdemain (Sleight-of-hand Conjuring), whereby you will be able to make 
yourself interesting and at the same time entertain and amuse without the 
necessity. of carrying a lot of apparatus ? 
Professor Loo gives private lessons at your own home and any hour, pro- 
viding not otherwise engaged. Single lessons, one guinea; or a course of 
seven lessons, five guineas. Children taught (not under ten years of age) at 


redu fees. 
Write Professor LOO, 3 Howard Road, Leytonstone Road, Leytonstone. 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WI'!TH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, extermivated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 
success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations, Tins 1/3, 2,3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield. 











eo RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXIc9 


To Toliete < “. Trust Cortifiontgs for Lhe yee | one Oem Stock of National 
tai ompany of Mexico, issued under the Voting T; Agreemen 
dated the 15th day of March, 1902. oe 2 t 

Notice is hereby given of the dissolution of the above-mentioned Yot 
Trust Agreement, and that, on the 27th day of July, 1903, the unde 
Voting Trustees will, in accordance with the terms of said agreement 
exchange for and upon the surrender of any stock trust certificates then o in 
standing, make delivery of certificates of stock of the National Raj 
Company of Mexico. 

All holders of stock trust certificates issued under said voting trust 
hereby required to exchange them for certificates of capital stock on ail 
“. “4 ° swe poe ‘“ 

tock trust certificates must presented for exchange to Speye 
their office in the City of New York, or to Speyer joe ath at’ thotr ogy tt 
the City of London, or to Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, at their office in the 
City of Amsterdam, the Agents of the Voting Trustees for such purpose 
Dated New York, June 25th, 1903, ‘ 
JAMES SPEYER, 


JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
EDGAR SPEYER, 
’ ' Voting Trustees, 
With reference to the foregoing announcement, the undersigned will bg 
— to receive on July 27th, 1903, Trust Certificates for exchange for Stock 
ertificates free of charge. 
Forms for listing Trust Certificates may be obtained at the offices of the 
undersigned. 8 
PEYEB BROT: 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 25th June, 1903. HERS. 
LINE ROYAL 


Beers 
TWO and THREE WEEKS’ TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL and MADEIRA for £10, £12, and £16 16g, 
ALL FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, - 
and HOTEL EXPENSES, 








MAIL STEAMERS. 


For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH §,S., Co, 
30 James Street, Dosa _ ate, 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, First Cabin, £14; Second, 27 and £8; Third, 
£5 10s.; every Tuesday. 

8.8. ‘ Lake Michigan’ (twin-screw), 10,500 tons .........Aug. 4th, 

S.s. ‘Lake Erie’ (twin-screw), 7,750 tons .......++0000+..AUug, llth, 


JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA. Fast lururious travel. 

Steamers leave Vancouver as follows :— 

‘Tartar’ (for Japan) sedtcoccdecnsessMlie Maeiie 
* Aorangi’ (for Australia)  ........+.ssssccsssssrersereeee AUR, 21st, 
Through Tickets to Japan, Australia, or Around the World, providing 
Atlantic passage by any Line. 
TOURS.—Some of the world’s grandest scenery is along the Canadian 
Pacific Line. 
For Berths or Free Guide Books, apply to CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 

67 King Williain Street. E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
B AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER’S. Sell no books without 

consulting Baker’s, Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
bookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1574; Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols, 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s 
Men ot Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton's Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only ; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freenian’s Historical 
Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857.- BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Libraries, Collections, and Single 
Volumes purchased for cash. All subjects, any language. Specially 
wanted, high prices paid: Burton or Payne's Arabian Nights; Sketches by 
Boz, 1836 or 1839; Gamonia; Freeman's Norman Conquest and History of 
Sicily ; Curzon’s Persia; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; Gardiner's 
History and Civil War; Symonds’ Renaissanee, Italian Literature, and Essays; 
Froude’s Short Studies; Greville Memoirs; Salomé; Meredith’s Poems; 
Brewer's Heury VIII. ; Grimm’s German Stories ; Chaffer’s Keramic Gallery; 
Westall’s River Thames; Delany Autobiography; Roadster’s Album; Tenny- 
son’s Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842; Ingoldsby eb B uy 1840-7; Life of Mytton, 
1835, 1837, or 1851; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838 or 1843. Publications of Burlington 
Arts Club; Kelmscott Press; Villon Society; Tudor Translations. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley, Phiz, Leech, &, 


HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 

OOKS WANTED.—£15 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Life 

of a Sportsman, 1842; £8, Sporting Repository, 1822; £2, Alice's 

Adventures, 1866 ; £5, Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1838 or'43 ; £3, Tennyson's Poems, 1833 ; 

£3, Keats’ Poems, 1817. Libraries purchased. Buyers sent any distance.—For 

any book on earth write io MANAGER, Holland House Bookstores, Birmingham. 

OOKS WANTED.—£10 OFFERED for Nimrod’s Lifa 

of a Sportsman, 1842; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 1867-76; 

Alice in Wonderland, 1865; Annals of Sporting, 13 vols. Libraries of any 

magnitude potene for prompt cash. Desiderata List sent free—JUCKES, 
THE GREAT BOOK MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ICTURES WANTED.—WANTED, by a private Col- 
lector a few genuine Old Masters of the English, Dutch, or French 
Schools ; Portraits of Ladies of the Early English School preferred. Only 
the finest things required. A liberal commission given for information leading 
to purchase.—Address, COLLECTOR, c/o Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dis 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall it, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

! or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY IN TEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
— : yg Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
eet, E.C. 
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pO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 





It's better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


A GC GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 


You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; $5a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 
MAPLE & CO have the largest selection of 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


as Easy and Writing Chairs, Writing Tables, 
Bookeases, Eseritoires, Bureaus, and other 
appointments, in the World. 





The ‘‘RUSSELL” Roll Top Table at £7 7s. 
is the very thing for a busy and oft- 
interrupted LITERARY MAN. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MAPLE & CO 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
___ 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 








T° BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The August Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 

antes, meagece: Fa prices ew reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
u a a to W. 

186 Strand, ‘tm = 


SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
don, W.C. 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
= NATIONALIST PARTY IN FRANCE. 
By G. Syvetox, Deputy for Paris and 
Treasurer of La Ligue de la Patrie Francaise, 

THE NEW SIR ROBERT PEEL. By the Hon. 
GEORGE PEEL. 

FREE TRADERS AT BAY. By Ernest E. 
Witurams, Author of “‘ Made in Germany.” 

THE REVOLT AGAINST COBDENISM. By 
H, W. Wrtso0x. 

KISHINEFF AND AFTER. By Anxoup WHITE. 

THE DRAMATIC ART. By Mme. Risanz. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A, Mavrics Low. 

THE WASTE OF TIME AT CRICKET. By 
W. J. Forp. 

THE SPOLIATION OF DENMARK. 
RowLaND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 

SOLDIERING IN UGANDA. By F.L M. 

THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. By Norrow 
GIBSIDE. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Horacs Rumso.p, Bart., 
G.C.B. 

GBEATER BRITAIN. 


THE 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 


L. J. MAXSE. 


By Sir 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St.,Strand 





NOW READY, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWSBOLT. 
No. 35. AUGUST, 1903. 2s, 6d. net. 


TOMLINE’S ESTIMATE OF PITT.—The EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

FRienps in Counci. 

Somz Recent Booxrs or VERSE. 


THE POSITION OF UNIONIST FREE TRADERS.—Right Hon. HENRY 
HOBHOUSE, M.P., 

IMPERIAL TRADE AND TARIFFS.—HUGH BELL. 

NOTES ON THE CONCLAVE.—F. W. ROLFE. 

THE TORRIGIANO BRONZE IN THE ABBEY. Llustrated.~THEODORH 
A. COOK. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. XVIII.-XIX. 

THE PASSIONS: AN UNPUBLISHED POEM.—WILLIAM BLAKE. 

DUCCIO. Mlustrated.—LANGTON DOUGLAS. 

A FESTA ON MOUNT ERYX.—H. FESTING JONES, 

FORT AMITY. I.-III.—A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


AUGUST, 1903. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS AND Mr, CHAMBERLAIN :— 
(1) CoBpENISM AND THE COLONIES. By Calchas. 
(2) Tux Proposep REVERSAL oF ENGLAND’s COMMERCIAL Poticr, By 
Professor Lujo Brentano. 
(3) FrEE TRADE AND Home Rute. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
Wituiam Ernest Henuey. By Vernon Blackburn, 
Tue Comine Iretanp. By Justin McCarthy. 
Leo XIII. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Some UnepitEp Letrers or Mrs. THRALE. By Miriam A. Ellis. 
Tue Navy THaT we NEED. By Archibald 8. Hurd, 
Japan’s POSITION IN THE Far East. By Alfred Stead. 
A Century oF “ NewpicaTes.” By Ogier Rysden. 
Tue CoLoniaL Pouicy oF France. By Joseph Chailley-Bert. 
Tue Native Question AND Irrigation 1x South Arrica. By the Rev. c. 
Usher Wilson. 
Prerre DE COUBERTIN.—AN APPRECIATION. By Mary Girard. 
Sone OF THE Enrira River. By Laurence Hope. 
Cancer. By J. Holt Schooling. 
MANKIND IN THE Maxine. IX. By H. G. Wells. 
CORRESPONDENCE: THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN, 
Williams, 





By Llewellyn W. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 





THE OFFICIAL 
TEACHERS’ REGISTER. 


The only complete copy of Column B - cluding both Head anc 
Assistant Teachers, with qualifications and addresses, entered up to 
July 20th) appears in 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for JUNE, JULY, and AUGUST. 
The Three Numbers can be sent post-free for 1s. 9d. 


I 


3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 


TO LIBRARIANS AND “COLLECTORS: 


Old books bre ag on recent questions, publications, &e. Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, Ist ed., 1776; Freeman’s Letters (on Anglo-American Tariffs), 1771; 
Roper’s Life of More, L.P. 1716; Colerids re, Lloyd, and Limub Poems, 1797; 


Memorialls of Margaret de Valoys, 1664; Early English Versions (Thucydides, 
1676; Tacitus, 1612; Machi avelli, 1651; Boccaccio, 1620; Montaigne, 1693 ; 
Agri ippa, 1676, &c., &c.) Galileo, Istoria "(Account of Spots i in the Sun), plates, 
1613; Cotton Ms ther, Magnalia Christi Americana, fine copys 1702; Brandt's 








Virgil, 317 woodcuts, 1502; Lmitatio Christi, 8vo, 1486, &., &c. 
G. H. POWELL, 6 Kine’s Bench Walk. Toantn 
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MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
EIGHTH EDITION. NOW READY. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


Edited by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. Remodelled and Thoroughly Revised. 
With 57 Maps and Plans, 590 pages (thin paper). Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Text has been largely re-written and considerably extended, and the number of Maps and Plans 
has been increased. The historical, archeological, and scneral descriptive matter has been thoroughly 
revised, and new sections on the Geology, Flora and Fauua of Scotland have been added to the General 
Introduction. The Index-Directory, containing practical information regarding Hotels, Conveyances, 
&ec., has been brought up to immediate date. the book contains special information for Anglers, 
Golfers, Cycliste, and Pedestrians. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. Sccond Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Map 


and 3 Plans. 306 pages. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








IRELAND. Sixth Edition. 615 pages (thin 


paper). Crown 8vo, 9s. 
** The very best guide to Ireland.” —The Freeman's Journal, _ 
** Indispensable to the traveller in lreland.’’—The Daily Chronicle. 


A Complete List of Murray’s English and Foreign Handbooks will be sent on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


With 43 Maps and Plans. 








Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

* Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vicu-Presiwent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Deputr-Cuairnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
SEcRETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Assrstant-Acruary—l. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.I.A, 
AcTUARY anp ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 





The Society Cffers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. Annual Income, £402,381 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 





No Agents employed and No 
Yona g aid for ". intro- 
BONUSES ON AN EXCEED- uction of business, whereby 
INGLY HIGH SCALE. i IMPORTANT about £10,000 a year falls into 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW NOTICE oe 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED * Assurances can be readily effected 
CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE by direct communication with 
MOST FAVOURABLE. the Office. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The — this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinees, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submiiting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. 
ANDERSON & CO., 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 





Catalogues post-free. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCEKY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand, 


- Pey Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


91° ° 
“3 / ° 24 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
C. A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


DIABETES. 
DIABETES. 
DIABETES. 


All you have guessed about Diabetes may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, write to the Diabetic 

Iastitute, l5aa, St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C., 
for treatise: ‘‘ Health is Wealth.” It’s Free. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





17/6 9/9 








OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
10 10 


eveveceee 


age ° 
Half-Page ....... 
Quarter-Page 
Narrow Column ... 
Nalf-Column...... 
Quarter-Column .... 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page 
Insiue Page . 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 








R. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOR AUGUST, 1903 


Tue Fiscan Pouicr or Germany, 
suatitzbacher. T By Ott 
UGGESTIONS FOR A COMMERCIAL Tre 
Avstnautsa. By Allerdale Grainger (dnt 
General for South Australia), m= 
Free TRADE AND PROTECTION FROM THE Wo 
mAN’s Point ey View. By M. Maltman Barn, 
THE JAPANISATION OF CHINA. By George Lynch. 
THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC ACCORDING 10 1, 
Courrs. By E. Blackwood Wright, m 
A Papa ConcLavE AND ITS CHRoNICIER, 
somsith Sellers. y 
mz FACTS ABOUT MADEMOISELLE DE 
copy, Camilla Jobb. Lasrtiusn, 
IVILISATION AND BaBrtonta, By C. F, Lehman, 
Cuartes Reape’s Noveits. By Wal Frewey 
ay ie 8 fe 
HE Lost ArT oF SinGIne—(concl 
B M. A. by ker. 80 B ( saat y 
ENJAMIN owETT—Somz BEcouuxctioys, 
Cornelia Sorabji. 
Tue Bane OF Borrowrne. By J. W. Cross, 
“THE GRANARY OF THE Empire.” By Robert 
Machray. 
PERMANENT OFFICIALS AND NATIONAL INEFFicteyoy, 
By J. Brers Maxwe.u. . 
Last Monts. By Sir Wemyss Reid, 


London: Sampson Low, Manstow & Co., Ltd, 


BLACKWOOD FOR AUGUST 


PERSONALIA: POoLiTIcaAL, SoctaL, AND Vartovs~ 
Ill. THe Cuurce. Bisnop BLomrietn—Anog. 
BisHor Tart—Mrs. Ta1T—BisHor Jackson ayp 
THE LINCOLNSHIRE CLERGY—‘‘Squarsox” Kiyg 
—BisHoPp WILBERFORCE—JOWETI—A Dryyzp. 
Party aT JOWETT’S—LORD GoscHEN—Lozp 
MILNER. 

Scotopaxmana. By Scolopax. 

Aw Invotunraky OLIVE-Brancu. 

Wirn a CANADIAN CANOE IN CENTRAL Faaycr, 
By Hubert Walter. 

Tue TRAGEDY OF THE Brack Hote, 
Forrest, C.LE. 

CuILpREN o¥ TempPEest.—Conclusion, 
Munro, 

Farry Grey. By H. Knight Horsfield. 

Ture Pinyin Rurno. By George Maxwell. 

Fiscau Pouicies 1n 1903. 


Witu1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW, 


AUGUST.—_NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTS. 
Notes OF THE MONTH. 
Tue CaBinet Empirics. J. H. Yoxall, M.P, 
GERMANY AND Canapa, Andrew Cuird. 
Tue Fruits oF PROTECTION IN Russia, RB, EC, 
Long. 
Houser oF Commons Procepure. Robert Far 
quharson, M.P, 
InFant Feevine anp MiLK Surpty. T.D. Lister, 
Tue Mancuurian Perv. E. R. Thompson. 
Is France BecominG Inartistic? John N.Raphael, 
Herxicr’s “Jui.” HH. A. Spurr. 
A a aaa Bace in Anciest Earpt. Karl 
Blind. 

An Inpo-Persian Rattwar. Charles E. D. Black 
A New Poet oF Genius. T.C. Devereux. 
Becent Boos. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices: 

82 and 83 Tempe Cuamsers, Lonpoy, E.C 


By 





By G, W, 


By Nej 








NOW READY.—Illustrated, crown 8vo, 68, 
A NEW NOVEL 
By MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMAN, 
ISKANDER. 


A Romance of the Court of Philip of Macedon 
and Alexander the Great. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Ltd. 
And at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 





The MODERN HOMER is Mr. ROWBOTHAM, 
and the Iliad of to-day is 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


The Great Poem on the Beginning of the World 
and the Life of Prehistoric Man. By J. F. 
ROWBOTHAM. 10s. 6d. net. Homer's Tiiad, 
Virgil's Aeneid, Dante's Comedy, Tassos 
Jerusalem, Camoens’ Lusiad, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Rowbotham’s Human Epic. 

London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Beuford St., Strand 


k PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANIS 
isprepared tosend the above PAML’HLE‘, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Muyazine, post-irec, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. ee 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C» 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Associatipn should be seut.,—Bankers, 











Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


prices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Terms; et, 


anufacturers, &€., on application, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOU VERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 
East. S,W. 
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J.W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By 


Ewuy CrawrorD, Paris Correspondent of the Daily News and Truth. 
Price 68. 
«The book is anecdotal, reminiscent, and gossipy. One may be sceptical as 
deal which Mrs. Crawford records, but will nevertheless read her 


toa ; “pals ‘ : . 
leasure and enjoyment. It is not a volume of fulsome flattery. 
guste ee ate It is a book om which a clever and gifted writer brings into 


i matters that illustrate a woman’s weaknesses even in a Queen.” 
tl = —Scotsman, 


two great claims to eminence—it is sane and it is honest. 
an onal porate books have I read in which I was implored to believe that 


r late good Queen was inhuman in her virtues and her goodness...... The book 
fs crammed with that side-talk of history which makes 2 so much of history 
iteelf, and is fascinating to read from cover to cover.”’—To-day. 


“Mrs. Crawford’s accumulated knowledge with regard to great people and 

t events, especially as she has pre-eminently the faculty of seeing and of 
Gecribing what she sees, has a rare value in days when so much of this kind 
of thing is slovenly and superficial.”"—Bristol Mercury, 





ANNALS OF LORD’S AND HISTORY OF 


THE M.C.C. A concise Record of the Club’s Progress gleaned from 
Authentic Sources from the Date of its Formation to the Present Day. 
By Atrrep D, Tartor. Price 3s. 6d. With numerous interesting 
Llustrations. 


CRICKET NOTES. 
RANJITSINHJI, PRINCE OF CRICKET. 


By Percy Cross StanpinG. Price ls, 


By G. L. Jessop. Price 1s. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd. 


“SIX NEW NOVELS. 


With the FIRST PRESS NOTICES of each. 


THE SINS OF A SAINT: a 


Historical Romance of the Time of Dunstan. By J.R. Airgen. With a 
Frontispiece, 6s. ‘‘A stirring romance of the stormy times of the tenth 
century, presented with dramatic instinct.”—Dundee Courter. 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS. _ By Hew 


Stirtinc. 3s.6d, ‘‘An extremely interesting study of a simple com- 
munity fifty yearsago. We are introduced into a wild and lonely part of 
the Lake District. Then the scene is changed to Peru.”—Scotsman, 


FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. 


By D. F. Watters. 3s.6d. “A potent story of English village life, 
ending in tragedy.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. | 6s. 
PADMINI: 7 


an Indian Romance. By 


Ramaxrisuna, Author of “ Life in an Indian Village.” With an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon, Jamzs Brrce. 3s, 6d, 


ANNALS OF HOLLYFONT. By 


Feitx Lacuanp. 6s. ‘There is certainly a charm about the writing, 
with its echoes of Sterne and Goldsmith, its pictures of provincial society 
and its old-fashioned manner.’’—Times. ‘The author has successfully 
caught the peculiar mental modes and social tendencies of the period, and 
his pictures of Church, clergy, and Dissent may be singled out as lively, 
accurate, and humorous,”’—Glasgow Herald, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 


MUDIE’'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books,. post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Bale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully répaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 


J of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 
rices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—NOW READY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Professor PavL WERNLE, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church 
History at the University of Basel. Translated by the Rev. G. A, Brenr- 
MANN, M.A., and Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. W. D. 
Mozzisoy, LL.D. 

Vol. I.—THE BISE OF THE RELIGION. 
_ Vol. II. will be ready in the Autumn. 

Not all Professor Wernle’s views will recommend themselves to his 
readers ; it is neither necessary nor desirable that this should be so. On some 
points, it may be, his verdict will appear one-sided ; on others, inconclusive or 
inco; uent, But no English book covers the same ground as Die Anfange 
peers tad ing or is a with r —_ breadth and sanity; in few 

rks in any language are learning ani ilosophical judgment so happil; 
combined,”—Pilot (London). id ” - —— — 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME.—NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. A 


Christological Study. By Pav Loxrstery, Professor of Dogmatics in the 
University of Strassbourg. Translated into English by Vicror Leviirtre, 
B.-és-L. (Paris), A.K.C. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. 


ALSO READY.—Crown, 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 53. 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION OF 


BABEL AND BIBLE. Being Lectures delivered 


before Members of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in the presence of the 
German Emperor. By Dr. Frermricu Devirzscu, Professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Berlin. 

** It is long since any book on Biblical Archmology could claim to be more 
me «4 interesting to inquiring minds than this volume must be admitted to 
be y any thoughtful reader.......We believe that most readers will be 
delighted with the book as a description, romantic in its realism, of actual 
discoveries, and their bearing on the accuracy of the Old Testament state- 
ments.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 








Fresh and Authentic Light upon the Free 
Trade Controversy. 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON AUGUST 6th. 


FREE TRADE 


AND OTHER 


FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES 


OF 
THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL, 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY 


FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net; postage, 4d, 
At all Booksellers’, or 
HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


‘ We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there is a 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. . 

“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more food for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... ‘M.C. E,’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Ilail Mall Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE SERVIAN TRAGEDY. 
Mr. BR. A. EVERETT begs to Announce for Immediate Publication— 
BELGRADE; The White City of Death. 
Being the True History of KING ALEXANDER and of QUEEN DRAGA, 
By Mrs. NORTHESK WILSON. 

With Introduction by H.E. the Servian Minister. 

Illustrated with unique Portraits. Prospectus on Application. 
BR. A. EVERETT & CO., Ltd., 42 Essex Strect, Strand, W.C. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 


~~~ ~~ 




















Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





ew Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
der and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, B.C 
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You Have Only Two Months More 


IN WHICH TO ENJOY THE BLESSINGS OF A 


SUMMER HOLIDAY IN THE COUNTRY, 


SOSSSSSSSSOSOSSSHSHSHOSHSHOOSOOOSOOOD 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


You will find Photographs and Descriptions of scores of lovely Country 
Houses. and Cottages, Furnished and ready for immediate occupation, 


OR 
If you wish to Let your Country House Furnished, drop us a post-card 
describing it, and we will insert an Advertisement for you in our Register, 
free of charge. 

BESIDES 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 


Prizes value £200 every Quarter 
TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 
TO QUOTATION SOLVERS, 





EVERY SPORTSMAN EVERY SQUIRE 


EVERY FARMER wile EVERY GARDENER 


EVERY TIRED CITY MAN 
IS TALKING ABOUT 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


For it contains Articles and Illustrations of exceptional interest to all who are interested in 
outdoor life and country pursuits. 





“AUGUST SHORE-SHOOTING” 


Is an Article in this Week’s Number that is bound to appeal to you, 





GET TO-DAY’S ISSUE WOW. 


If your Newsagent has sold out, send us a post-card giving his address. We will then 
make certain that you are not disappointed again, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” Price 6d. Weekly. 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


THE DISCUSSION 
ON FISCAL REFORM. 


The only complete Work in the English 
language which can serve as a guide to 
the student and inquirer. 


In Three Volumes 8vo, 21s. net each. 


Vol. I—A toE. Vol. JI—FtoM. Vol. III—N to Z, 


DICTIONARY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. 


Among the numerous articles bearing on the present controversy 
may be mentioned Bounties, Colonies and Colonial Policy, Com- 
mercial Treaties, Corn Laws, Customs’ Duties, Discriminating 
Duties, Duties on Exports, Fair Trade, Taxes on Food, Regula- 
tions of Foreign T'rade, Theory of Free Trade, Home Industries, 
Imports and Exports, Manchester School, Mercantile System, 
Most-Favoured-Nation Clause, Production and Consumption, 
Protection, Supply and Demand, Taxation, and Balance of 
Trade. 


A full descriptive Prospectus of the Dictionary will be sent 
on application to the Publishers. 


*,* Any Bookseller will, on receiving a few days’ notice, procure 
a copy of the Work for inspection. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
SOUTH WALES. By A. G. Braptey. 


With Illustrations by Freprrick L. Griacs. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s, 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS. By Epwiy 


A Pratt. Reprinted, with additions, from the Times. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 








7 - ’ 
JACOB SHUMATE: or, Tae Prorrz’s 
MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS, By Sir Henry Wrixon, 
ag Author of ‘Socialism: being Notes on a Political Tour.” In 2 vols, 
vO, 21s. net. 


DANTE’S INFERNO, and other Trans- 


lutions. Uy Epwar> WILBERFORCE, a bluster of the Supreme Court. 
Crown 8vo, Us. net. 


THE KEW CAMBRIDGE CURRICULUM 
IN ECONOMICS AND ASSOCIATED BRANCHES 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE: 


Its Purpose and Plan, By ALFrep MarsHAtt, Professor of Political Economy, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, paper, Is.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 











THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 


By Prof. Ricuarp T. Ety, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





JULY NUMBER NOW BEADY. 
THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subseription, post-free, 12s. net, 
ConTENTs, 
: Robert Campbell Moberly. By the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D.—The King of Tyre 
in Ezekial xxviii. By A. A. Bevan.—Palaeography andits Uses. By A. Souter 
Patan Greek Monasteries in South Italy. Il. By the Rev. K. Lake.—The 
urpose of the Transfiguration. By the Rev. R. Holmes.—Notes and Studies, 
~Reviews.—Recent Periodicals Relating to Theological Studies. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Limited, London. 


SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


STANDARD.—“ A graphic picture of a very interesting man.” 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


AC LAND BART., K.C.B, F.R.S., Regius Professor of 

3 Medicine in e University of Oxford. A 

MEMOIR. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of Oriel 

College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814,” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Many generations of Oxford men will 
welcome this anne cand Mr. Atlay is to be congratulated on the way he has 
carried out his task. e has produced a deeply interesting biography.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—‘ That Mr. Atlay has led us to devote 
the whole of this review to his subject and none to himself is the highest 
compliment that can be paid to any biographer. His is an excellent book.” 


TAWAREKS By W. J. HARDING KING, M.R.A.8., 
* F.B.G.S. With 41 Illustrations and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

YORKSHIRE POST.—“ A thoroughly fascinating account of an adventurous 
journey into the heart of the great Sahara. The narrative throughout is full 
of colour and picturesqueness......Whether read as a book of adventure or 
purely us a contribution to the literature of travel and science, it is equally 
engrossing.” 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Caristin, 


Author of ‘‘An Inland Ferry.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The book has a very distinct character of its 
own, bewildering or enchanting according to the mystical or practical tempera- 
ment of the reader, We found a good deal of enchantment in it.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“‘‘ Ardina Doran’ is a remarkable work in itself, yet 
more remarkable for its promise.” 


LETTERS OF A _ DIPLOMAT’S 


WI FE By MARY KING WADDINGTON. Illustrated with 
s Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 
THIRD SUPPLY READY NEXT WEEK. 

SPECTATOR.— Madame Waddington’s ‘ Letters,’ if they were not welcome 
on any other ground, would be supremely welcome for this reason alone, that 
they make a picture full of life and individuality, which is entirely free from 
the taint of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘ smart.’...... We can but dip 
here and there and bring u» a very few gems as samples of the thousand-and- 
one charming things that make up the book.” 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN LONDON. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 68, 


LONDON ROSES: an Idyll of the 


British Museum. By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of 
“Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse,” ‘‘ Rupert, by the Grace of God,” &. 
ACADEMY.-—“ A refreshingly cheerful story...... One is most teful to th 
author for the charming atmosphere in which she contrives enwrap her 
reader from the first page to the last.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ An altogether delightful book......The 
frazrance of ‘London Roses’ will remain long after the book has been laid 
aside.” 


GEORGE GORING’S DAUGHTERS. 


By M. E. CARR, Author of ‘‘ Love and Honour.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Taking ‘ charming’ in its real sense of filled 
with that rare attribute known as charm, it is just the word to apply te Miss 
M. FE. Carr’s novel, ‘George Goring’s Daughters.’ ” 

IRISH TIMES.—“ An admirable bit of fiction, In M. E. Carr it seems to 
us we have a novelist who has come to stay.” 


CORNELIUS. By Mrs. Henry DE LA 


PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The kind of book to which one settles down after the 
experience of a few pages with the conviction of a pleasant time to come. A 
book which makes one feel sorry as we near the end to see how little remains,” 


THE NEW NATION. A Study of 
THE AUSTRALIA OF TO-DAY. By PERCY F. ROWLAND. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PILOT.—“ An able and timely book which should be on the shelves of all 

who are interested in the study of imperial problems.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—' This admirable little book.” 

MANCHESTER COURIER.—‘ Excellentiy planned and executed.” 

DAILY NEWS.—*“ A vivid and attractive picture.” 

WEER’S SURVEY.—“ A very able and interesting book.” 

The Right Hon. Sir Joun Gonrst, P.C., M.P.—“I read it through from 

beginning to end without any flagging of interest.” 

By Mrs, 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 
Cc. W. EARLE. SECOND EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Rarely are two successes followed in 
due course by a third success, but all those who delighted in Mrs, Earle’s two 
first books will eagerly welcome ‘A THIRD POT-POURRI.’ ” 
RY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 
GAR DE N. With an Appendix by Lady Constance Lytton, 


Dean HO-r, in an article upon the work in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
says :— There is not time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy ‘ Pote 
Pourri’; no space for further extracts irom this clever and comprehensive 
book: only for two more earnest words to the reader—Buy it.” 


MORE POT-POURR!I FROM A SURREY 
GARDEN. FIFTH IMPRESSION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PUNCH.—* This second volume has all the charm of the first. It is just the 
friendly chat of a lay who has not only read books, but knows all about her 
kitchen, and, if possible, more about the garden she loves. On each, sound, 

useful information is pleasantly conveyed.” 











London: SMITH, ELDER and CO. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S NEW NOVELS, 





eeeese eOeoee 
OSes? 


SARAH TULDON. 6s. 
A Woman who Had her Way. 
By ORME AGNUS. 


The Spectator says :—Orme Angus’s latest book deserves still higher praise, 
the story of Sayph ‘Tuldon isa great achievement. In vigour, in subtle study 
of character, in'‘wholesomeness of tone, it stands high in its class, the fiction of 
rural life.”” i 

The Illustrated London News says :—When Mr. Aguus writes of Sarah in her 
own poor home, of Sarah with her rustic lover, or of the same shrewish maid 
when she hoodwinks the young squire, or pursues her elderly bridegroom on 
horseback through the snow, he 1s the man after our own heart, his own 
inimitable self. in his own presentments of the Wessex peasant, glowing and 
throbbing as these are with hi 


SARAH TULDON. 6s. 


The Morning Leader says:—‘‘Sarah Tuldon shou'd live. There is no 
character in recent fiction drawn with such strength and vitality as this 
Dorsetshire peasant girl. Sarah is a delighttul character, and her daring and 
humour should win many friends for this strikingly original book.” 


To-day says :—Sarah Tuldon is worthy to rank with Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, and she is certainly as fine and human a creation of 
womanhood as one could wish to meet.” 


HUGH BROTHERTON, CURATE. 

By FRANCES HOME. 6s. 

Intensely interesting as a story and intensely powerful as a soul 

stuly. Since “The Scarlet Letter” and “The Silence of Dean 

Majtlen1” no story with a clergyman as central fiyure has been 

ba'f as pewerful. The most terrible picture of the drink mania 
which has been penned for many years. 


ro 
A GIRL OF IDEAS. 6s. 
By ANNIE FLINT. 

This is a very unusual novel, detailiny the business career of a 
girl whose imagination is her only capitai. Few critics will fail to 
discern the element of clever satir: underlying the story, and the 
book will be universally commended for its brightness, vivacity, 
and novelty. 


COUNT ZARKA. 6s. 


By SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY, 
Author of “‘ Red Chancellor,” “Man of the Hour,” &. 
A stirring romance positively bristling with adventures and 
wildly exeiting. 


ght and colour, he has no equal.” 














? NOVELIST OR STATESMAN FIRST? 
A PRINCE OF SINNERS. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 

The New York Evening Post says :—‘‘ Seldom has a book had such a send-off 
as Mr. Chamberlain's tariff proposals must needs give to E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s new novel, ‘ Prince of Siuners.’ There is no evidence to show that Mr. 
Chamberlain consulted Mr. Oppenheim before the latter set peu to paper ; but 
it seems timely that the aspirmg hero of the book should be a youth who 


thinks that the salvation of the English working man is along the line of tariff 
protection against America.” 


THE BLACKMAILER. 6s. 
By JOHN OAKLEY, 
Author of “ A Gentleman in Khaki,” &. 








[Ready shortly, 





THE HISTORIC ISLAND. 
HELENA. 6s. 


By E. L. JACKSON. 
The history of the island from its discovery to the present date. 


ST. 


place that has ever been written. 

* Lloyd’s News says:—‘‘The author's style is excellent, and he conveys a 
wonderful amount of information; altogether this copiously illustrated 
volume is one of the most attractive and readable books we have taken up for 
a long time.”’ 


The Bristol Mercury says :—“ The most complete and accurate history of the 


A VELDT VENDETTA. 6s, 


By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


[Ready end of August, 

No matter where he lays his scene, Mr. Bertram Mitford cay 
always tell a story which engrosses and holds the reader, Bat it 
was when writing of South Africa that he made his name, and it jg 
in South Africa that he writcs with surest touch. No one knows 
Veldt life better than he, anda “ Veldt Vendetta” is the strongest 
and most fascinating work of fiction which he has done, 
| 


RAINBOW ISLAND. 6s, 


By LOUIS TRACEY. 





[Ready August Ith, 
A story of adventure somewhat similar in character to Charly 
Reade’s “Foul Play.” One of the most enthralling tales of 
kind written for many a day, and displays Mr. Tracy in quite a ney 
light, for the literary flavour and the merit of the story are alto. 
gether exceptional. 


THE TRIFLER. 6s, 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 


The Boox Trapr says :—‘‘‘ The Trider’ isa book such as Anthony Hope might 
have written. It has the brilliant dialogue and brightness that made Ths 
Dolly Dialogues * so famous, and has witha! a story of intense and dramatig 
interest ruaning through it.” 











— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY." 


IN HAPPY HOLLOW. 6s, 
By MAX ADELER, 


The Daily Express says:—‘‘ Mix Adeler, no less evergreen than Mark T 
has just given us a new ‘Out of the Hnrly-Burly,’ entitled ‘In Happy Home? 
The delicious breezy hnmour is just as of old, and the book goes with the 
familiar ripple of laughter, breaking at times into a roar.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The veteran humourist is as keen in jest and 
melting in sentiment as in the halcyon days of the ‘ Hurly-Burly,’” 


ON BEHALF OF THE FIRM. 6s. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


The Daily Mai! sxys:—‘t Mr. Drummond has certainly nothing to learn ig 
narrative power, for nothing comes amiss to him.” 

The Queen says:—‘ Mr. Drummond is a story-teller born. His new book 
keeps the reader as breathless as Mr. Rider Hagzard.”’ 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘ Mr. Drummond has a powerful imagination, 
‘Ou Behalf of the Firm’ is altogether a stirring story, full of genuine excite. 
ment and cleverly-calculated surprises.” 


THE SPY COMPANY. 6s, 
By A. C. GUNTER. 
The Weekly Dispatch says :—‘‘ The novel is more full of go, of excitement, 


and of ‘thrills’ than anything Mr. Gunter has written since he set everybody 
talking about and quoting ‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’ ”’ 


THE QUEEN REGENT. 3s. 6¢, 


By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 


Vanity Fair says :—‘ An excellent piece of story-telling, full of vitality aud 
vivid imagining.” 

To-Day says :—* A pretty and fanciful story of adventure, well written, and is 
peopled with many charming characters.” 











THE FAIRY BEDMAKER. 35. 6d. 
By GEORGE ROWE. 


A story full of rollicking fun, such as Mr. Anstey might have 
written. 








THE LEGITIMATE AND LOOKED-FOR SUCCESSOR TO 
“IN HIS STEPS.” 
8s. 6d. 


THE REFORMER. 


By CHAS. M. SHELDON, 
Author of “In His Steps,” “ His Brother's Keeper,” &c. 


Mr. Sheldon has set out to show what Christ would do, were He 
alive to-day, to remedy the crying wrong of the poor and of their 
housing in great cities. A terrible indictment of Capital that has 





no conscience. 





WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 








—— 
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